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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


Tariffs—High or Low? (p. 9) 
Digest of the Article 

Tariffs have been a highly controver- 
‘ial issue in American politics. Our high 
tariff policy, reflected in the Smoot- 
Hawley Tariff of 1930, was modified 
substantially by the Reciprocal Tariff 
Act of 1934, which has been renewed 
since that time. Under the reciprocal 
tariff arrangements the President, with- 
out approval of Congress, has been able 
to reduce Smoot-Hawley rates by more 
than 50 per cent. In the current con- 
troversy, opponents of low tariffs argue 
that we must protect American manu- 
facturers, farmers, and workers. Pro- 
ponents argue that we must keep our 
tariffs low if foreign countries are to 
ontinue to buy from us 


Discussion Questions 

1. What is the difference between a 
evenue and a protective tariff? Why 
lid we adopt high tariffs during the 
period following the Civil War? 

2. Describe the effect of the recipro- 
al tariff agreements of the 1930’s on 
uur high tariff policy 

3. It has been said that tariff walls 
lestroy trade between nations. Explain 
the statement 

4. Europeans have been saying, “We 
trade, not aid.” Illustrate the 
veaning of this phrase. 

5. If you were 
eciprocal tariff agreements, what argu 


vant 


an opponent of the 


nent would you emphasize in your op- 
sition to them? As a defender of the 
would you answer 


greements, how 


uch an argument? 


NATO Balance Sheet (p. 11) 

Digest of the Article 
The April meeting of NATO mem 
rs was the first since changes in the 
S. and Soviet Union. Ws vere rep 
esented by Dulles, Wilson, Humphrey, 
( iderable progress has 

sanization 





suggestions on using the quiz. 


our creditor status are considered. 


on this question. 





WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 


The Semester Quiz, on pages 15-18. See “Tips for Teachers,” below, for 


American History, Problems of Democracy—“Tariffs—High or Low?” 
beginning on page 9. A stimulating review of our tariff history and a clear 
explanation of how the reciprocal trade agreements have affected our tariffs 
and the revived debate between high and low tariff forces. Implications for 


World History, American History—“NATO Balance Sheet,” beginning on 
page 11. An analysis of the problems facing the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization as the “philosophy of permanent emergency” develops. 

Civics, Problems of Democracy—“Should high schools extend their ses- 
sions to twelve months?” beginning on page 7. Before your blood starts to 
boil, consider the arguments. Students are likely to have a few things to say 


Moral and Ethical Values—“Tiger of the Snows,” beginning on page 6. 
This is our longest “Interview of the Week,” but it is a long walk to the 
summit of Mt. Everest—29,140 feet to be exact, and all of it up. 








tounded in 1949, but NATO forces are 
still small compared with the massed 
might of Russia. The three problems 
confronting the allies at the meeting 
were the implications of the Russian 
“peace offensive,” future military goals, 
and the European army project. 

The that the threat 


consensus Was 


from Russia has not abated. It was de 
cided that no single year could be held 
to be a crucial year and that a stretch- 
out of the rearmament program was 
necessary; that quality rather than 
quantity was desirable. Dulles called for 
more rapid progress in organizing the 
European Defense Community army. 





TIPS FOR 


How to Use the Semester Quiz 


our anxiety to “cover ground.’ 





TEACHERS 


1. If you plan to use it as a class test, have students complete as much 
»f it as they can during the period. Pupils who do not complete the quiz may 


be marked on a proportionate basis. This presupposes home study in view 


of the 
2. The map, chart, and cartoon questions may be used in class for de- 


velopment of valuable social studies skills which we neglect too often in 


idvance announcement of the quiz. 


3. The test may be taken home for completion, with students free to 
consult back copies of Senior Scholastic 
obtain answers to the questions from the Teacher Edition which may be in 


the library or some other accessible place. 


Be certain that students do not 


-H. L. H. 











2-T 


One snag in making the latter a reality 
has been the reluctance of the upper 
house in West Germany to approve the 


plan 
Aim 
understand the 


problems facing NATO and their im- 


plications for American defense. 


lo help students 


Discussion Questions 


1. Point out on the “Scholastic Maga- 
cines 1952-53 News Map” the nations 
belonging to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization 

2. Account for the formation of 
NATO in 1949 

3. What evidence have we that prog- 
ress has been made in building the de- 
fenses of Europe? What reasons have 
we for thinking that more remains to be 
done? 

4. Members of NATO seem to have 
idopted a policy of “permanent emer- 
What this How 
iffect you? 

5. Why is it so difficult to determine 
helping NATO? 


gency.” does meanr 


loes it 
what we can “afford” in 


Year-Round High School (p. 7) 


Digest of the Arguments 

Proponents of the year-round school 
hold that it would permit young men 
the armed services to start 
since they would 


headed for 
their college training 
complete high school earlier; that for 
many the three-month vacation, at pres- 


Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 
May 20, 1953 


Scholastic Art and Writing Awards: 
Award-winning selections from the es- 
say and short story classifications; repro- 
cuctions of award-winning work in art 
and photography 

National Affairs Article: Military Serv- 
ice—Preparation of high school students 
for service in the Armed Forces, sub- 
jects of special importance, opportuni- 
ties in Armed Forces Institutes and 
various branches of the service. 

Foreign Affairs Article: Britain 
Crowns a Queen—Story of the Corona- 
tion and its place in British history. 

News Review of the Year: Highlights 
of the year’s news; summaries of major 
news events and forecasts of what may 


lie ahead 











ent, is that an enriched 
curriculum would be possible; that idle 
schoo] plants would be utilized more 
fully 

Opponents hold that teachers study 
for higher degrees during the summer; 
that only a minority of students go to 
college; that the summer months are a 
valuable “growing up” period; that 
money earned during the summer is 
often necessary to keep a student in 
school; that already heavy school costs 
would be increased; that communities 
would find it difficult to staff a year- 
‘round school. 


unnecessary, 
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“Maybe you could buy me one of those mechanical brains.” 


{ Maret avo mtents 
SCRIPTION PRICES 
eack 


“ 


ar Sept. through May 
Cont 


h are 20¢ 


Things to Do 

1. Have students talk the proposal 
over with their parents. They can re- 
port on their parents’ reactions to the 
proposal for a year-round school. 

2. Organize a round-table discussion, 
including student chairman, and have 
“experts” exchange views on the ques- 
tion. Class can then join the discussion 
with comments or questions. 

3. Poll the school on the question. 


Tiger of the Snows (p. 6) 


In our Interview of the Week we 
meet Tenzing Norkey, member of a 
famous Nepal tribe, who has helped to 
guide numerous mountain-climbing ex- 
peditions in the Himalayas. He will be 
in charge of the porters in the present 
British effort to reach the summit of Mt. 
Everest (29,140 feet). 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why is Tenzing an asset to any 
expedition trying to reach the summit of 
Mt. Everest? 

2. Discuss the reasons Tenzing gives 
for preferring the French or Swiss as 
mountain climbers. 

3. Why should anyone want to reach 
the summit of Mt. Everest or other fa- 
mous peaks in the world? 


Things to Do 


1. A current best-seller, Annapurna, 
by Herzog, is a story of mountain climb- 
ing. A report on why it is fascinating 
the public may be of interest. 





Answers to Semester Quiz 


I. Picture Quiz: 1l-Harold Stassen; 2- 
Oveta Culp Hobby; 3-Henry Cabot Lodge; 
4-Joseph Martin; 5-Robert A. Taft; 6- 
Rene Mayer; 7-G. Malenkov; 8-Tito or 
Josip Broz; 9-Dag Hammarskjold or Secre- 
tary General of the U. N.; 10-Japan; 11- 
Albert Einstein; 12-John Foster Dulles; 
13-Pacific Ocean; 14-peace; 15-Puerto Rico 

II. Map Reading: 1-railroad; 2-about 20 
miles; 3-north; 4-southwest; 5-Fajardo; 6- 
100 miles; 7-160 miles; 8-165 miles; 9- 
mountainous; 10-Taipei. 

III. People in Public Life: a-1; b-2; c-4; 
d-5; e-6; f-11; g-10; h-8; i-7; j-9. 

IV. Problems Abroad: a-4; b-7; c-8; d-1; 
e-11; f-10; g-9; h-6; i-5; j-3 

V. Reading a Chart: 1-Democrats; 2-Re- 
publicans; 3-1936; 4-1930; 5-2.1% 

VI. Our Problems at Home: a-3; 
c-1; d-3; e-3; f-1; g-3; h-2; i-2; j-2 

VII. Political Dictionary: a-3; b-1; c-4 
d-4; e-3; f-2; g-1; h-2; i-4; j-3. 

VIII. Pros and Cons: 1-N; 
4-Y; 5-Y; 6-N; 7-Y; 8-N; 9-N; 1¢ 

IX. [ nderstanding a Cartoon 
3-T; 4-T; 5-F 


b-4 


2-N; 3-N; 
)-Y 
j. 


F; 2-F; 
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HAPPY GREEK: Chietzos Konstantinos, 
of the prisoners exchanged in transfer at 








lumberjack 


Jack Mc ‘lure 

of Union High 
Dinuba, Californ z 
Who was ready ” 


Jack McClure has a good eye and a good, modern ole. 
a With his camera 


£.. 


box camera—and keeps them both “‘at the ready. when thi 
mr , . ‘ 118 . 
Chat way he doesn’t miss much—and makes the most “‘heppaned * ome 


of what happens at school, at home and in town. 





Naturally his pictures go over great with the 
gang. His snaps get top billing in billfolds and 


around mirror frames. 
Taking pictures is 95‘, seeing and 5°; using your camera. 
get the habit of spotting the interesting 


Keep your eyes open... 
goings-on all around you. Then today’s excellent easy-to-use 


hh S 
} —_, cameras and film do the rest. 


First choice of beginners and experts alike — 


¥ - t | 
Tatas ] phos 
Ww genuine Kodak Filrn in the familiar yellow box 


cag 
New Duo-Pak holds 2 rolls of Kodak Verichrome Film for 
ute snapshots roll for your Camera—-one for 


Dblack-and-wht 


ome 


i spare. In the popular sizes 620,120,127 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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HERE ARE 


THE 


WINNERS 


IN THE 


Mutual Benefit Life 
. ESSAY CONTEST 


eeoeeeee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeHeeeeeee 


Ist PRIZE: $1000 GOVERNMENT BOND 
Wayne Koene, R. R. #2, Kiel, Wisconsin 


2nd PRIZE: $500 GOVERNMENT BOND 
Barbara Jean Allen, 905 Roseneath Road, Richmond 21, Va. 


3rd PRIZE: $250 CASH 
Patricia Caryl Smith, Gallatin, Missouri 


5 PRIZES OF $100 CASH 

John Nelson Hornsby, Greensburg, Louisiana 

Philip Kent, Morrilton, Arkansas 

Walter A. LeBaron, III, 1185 Van Curler Ave., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Diane E. Lunsford, 3603 Mountain Lane, Birmingham 9, Ala. 
JoAnn Larson, 419 Third Ave., Havre, Montana 


29 PRIZES OF $25 CASH 

Ann Carney, 1609 Second Ct. West, Birminghain, Alabama 

Lewis Sargent, R. R. #1, Ogden, Iowa 

Barbara Kress, 5895 Elmer, Detroit 10, Michigan 

Mary Tomlinson, 111 Oaklawn Street, New Bedford, Massachusetts 
John B. Manges, 1324 Grand, Parsons, Kansas 

Mona Lou Rowsam, 17 Main Street, West Carthage, New York 
Jinmy Brasher, 2005 32 and Avenue North, Birmingham 7, Alabama 
Jane Asbill Land, Route 2, York, South Carolina 

Bobby Ray Burd, Munfordville High School, Munfordville, Ky. 
Judith Lee Sabul, 1529 E. Johnsan Street, Philadelphia 38, Pa. 
Catherine Lucia Gallo, Eagle Park, Ossining, New York 

Opaline Hull, Morrilton, Arkansas 

Sue Anderson, 911 Avant, Clinton, Oklahoma 

Doris Dow, Forest Street, Wilton, New Hampshire 

Marilyn Suydam, Fairview, Illinois 

Bonnie H. Brent, Box 831, Gillette, Wyoming 

Gertie Pearl Spears, Route 1, Terry, Mississippi 

John F, Whelchel, 1424 N. 33rd Avenue, Birmingham, Alabama 
Robert Nakamura, Waipahu High School, Waipahu, Oahu, T. H. 
Ronald Hackenberger, RD #1, Thompsontown, Pennsylvania 


THE 


MUTUAL 
BENEFIT 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


eevee eeeereereeeereeeeereeeeeeee 


CONGRATULATIONS to every win- 
ner! And to those of you whe did't win, 
our thanks for your entries and we hope 
you'll try. again in the next Mutual 
Benefit Life contest. 
eoeeee 

ABOUT THE $5 Starting 
again in September we'll publish ques- 
answers on life insurance 


QUESTIONS: 


tions and 
and pay $5 for each question used. 
So—keep on sending in your questions 
cach one will be considered! 


Educational Du 
$00 Broadway, New 


esion 


New Jersey 


@eterererereereeereereeeeer 


ark, 
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SHEAFFER’S CLASS LEADERS 


Congratulations to the finalists in Sheaffer's nation- 
wide essay contest! It was especially difficult to 
elect the winners from so many well-planned and 
executed papers. The resourcefulness and sincerity 
ressed in these entries speak well for the nation’s 


ompetitive enterprise—the subject of this 
ntest—has spurred Sheaffer's constantly 
ve for continued superiority has served to 
bring you the finest writing equipment ever made 
A typical example is Sheaffer's amazing new 
Snorkel pen . the only pen with the magic filling 
tube that reaches out to drink the ink 
From classroom through career, your Sheaffer's pen 


and pencil will prove dependable companions, a 
ource of pride. Own or give Sheatfer’s and be sure 


SHEAFFERS 


OF OISTINCTION 


W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co., Fort Madison, lowa, U.S.A. 
In Canada: Malton, Ont. e In Australia: Melbourne 
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FIRST PRIZE 


‘250° 


Plus Expense-Free Trip to Washington, D. C. 


CAROLYN HEINTZ 
Utica, New York 





SECOND PRIZE 


$175 


HUBERT GILMORE, JR. 


Waltham, Massachusetts 











THIRD PRIZE 


$199°° 


BETSY DU BOIS 


Evanston, Illinois 





25 FOURTH PRIZES 


$950 


EACH 


Constance Beaty Anthony Low 
Mc. Vernon, New York Kenr, Conn 

Nan Biggins Margaret Orlett 
Loveland, Colorado West I 


Portsmouth, OF 





John Braithwaite Jocile Pedigo 
N ord, Mass Clinton, Oklahoma 


Milton L. Brooks, Jr. George Quester 
I il Mineola, New York 


New Bect 


ba 


Patricia Ann Collins 
Arlington, Virginia 
Judy A. Davis 
Appleton, Wisc 
Terence Davis 
Arlington, Virginia 
Irene R. Henson 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
William Howard 
Utica, New York 
Bonnie Huffman 
Owensboro, Kentucky 
Richard Lehrman 
Harrisburg, Pa 
Robin-Claire Leong 
Wavduku, M Hawau 


Louise 


} k Spr 


Wesswick 
\4 iT 


Robert C. Relyea 
Delmar, New York 
Roger B. Robbins 
Arlington, Virginia 
Timothy B. Robinson 
Trenton, New Jersey 
Heinz Helmut Schramm 
Ortumwa, lowa 

James Secord 

Great Neck, New York 
Richard Stillman 
Flushing, New York 
William Supowit 
Brooklyn, New York 
Patricia Warren 

Deer Lodge, Montana 


ing 


, 50 Honorable Mention Prizes of Deluxe 
| Sheaffer Pens. Winners notified by mail. 
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- and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Ration School Offices? 
Dear Editor 

After reading the forum topic of the 
veek in the February 25 issue, “Ration 
School Offices?” it brought to my mind 
something that happened in our school 
last year. One of the boys in the senior 
class was eleeted class president and 


was also Senior Student Council presi- 
dent. He was made to resign from one 
of the offices. There was a lot of dis- 
cussion and protests. 


5 


Big Lie.” In other words, our leaders 
seem to think that the peoples of the 
world will love and admire us if we only 
show them a true picture of American 


life. It seems to say, “As soon as you 


The way I feel about it is if a person 
(Continued on page 28) 


is qualified and worthy of more than 
one school office, he should have it. 
Not all of us have the time or ability to 
be in more than one office. And I am 
sure that anyone who is in very many Siuis RIHIOIN 
school activities really enjoys them... . AIN wi il 
Nancy Harding Y G L 
Mackenzie High School 
Detroit, Mich M 
c 





Answers to last week's puzzle 
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U. S. Propaganda Abroad 
Dear Editor 

Our propaganda campaign is not run- 
ning so well as the Scholastic writers 
seem to think. 

There are several reasons for this. 
The theme of the entire campaign is 
“The Glorious Truth as opposed to the 
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The reflex is a type 


° 2. Person interested 
in photography 


This automatically 


— 
2. Celluloid used to 
record pictures. 


Snap That Shutter! 


By Robert Caron, St. Mary H. S., Claremont, N. H. 


*Starred words refer to photography 


ta 
40 
4] 


14 
1- 


trips camera 
shutter 
Commanded 
3,141592¢ 


Husband and wife 


Mans name 


O Sole 

What owls do 
Our continent 
abbr 

Large snake 
Ocean (abbr 
Signature on a 
print 

Candid pictures. 


Poe for open 


. Belonging to Ned. 


Used to increase 
or reduce contrast 
in a picture. 
Films are often 
rolled on -_ 
lo record a con- 
tinuously passing 
scene, you - 
i aera 
Health resort 
Capital of Spain 
lwo-lensed camera 
used to make three 
din isional 
pi tures 
Gore 
Son 
One canonized by 
the church 
Instrument for tak- 
in yhotographs ot 
sun 
ne position in 
otball (abbr. ) 
Che mical syinbol 
tor erbium 
Social ‘Security 
abbr 
Chemical symbol 


for osmium 


Scottish landmark, 
Lomond 

Kenya terrorist 

group the -_— 


skip and 4 
yu np 
Contraction for “it 


Answer (abbr.) 
Negative reply 
Profe ssional 
engineer (abbr.) 


Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication in Scho- 
lastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, which may be 
drawn from History, Art, Science, or any other field of knowledge. Maximum about 
50 words, of which at least 10 must be related to the theme. For each puzzle pub- 
lished we will pay $10. Entries must include puzzle design, definitions, answers on 
separate sheets, design with answer filled in, and statement by student that 
the puzzle is original and his own work. Give name, address, school, and grade. 
Address Puzzle Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Answers in next issue. 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





Tiger 
of the Snows 


Meet Tenzing Norkey, India’s most 
famous climber of Mount Everest 


By JEAN MERRILL and RONNIE SOLBERT 


Darjeeling, India 


naking an issault on 
conquering he world’s highest 
suUCCESS will be due 
ng skill of Tenzing Norkey. Tenzing’s 
ume is known to mountain climbers the world over. A 
“Tiger of 


sometimes illed the 


part to the 


lender, buoyant Nepalese 
Snows, 
rhe Sherpas 


he men and women of this tribe are 


lenzing is India’s number one Sherpa 


ire a famous tribe of Nepal. By tradition 
| 


mountain guides 
every Himalayan expedi 


renzing are put in charge of 


Sherpas act as porters for almost 
At Top-notc} Sherp s like 
he several hundred porters required for a major expedition 
head Sherpa) for the two Swiss Everest 


He will serve in the same capacity 


lenzing was sardar 
xpeditions of last year 
th the new British expediti mn 

Mt. Everest hich has challenged the imagination of so 


lim} little over 29,000 feet high. Since the 


any mmMoers sa Ht 
1920s, when Everest was first tackled, only two people 
limbed within 787 feet of the summit and returned 


This record was made by the first Swiss 


ive 


( 
to tell the story 


Expedition of 1952. One of the climbers was the famous 


Swiss mountaineer, Raymond Lambert. The other was Ten 
ng. Tenzing and Lambert actually spent the night 800 feet 
trom the summit—as their oxygen pumps had ceased to 


inction 


Man with “Three Lungs” 
Lambert, like all the great European climbers who aspire 
» conquer Everest, has studied the techniques of climbing 
fenzing has had no formal training in the art of climbing 
However, he has grown up in the shadow of some of the 
lest pe aks in the world and has had climbing experience 
n many of them. He also has, acc 


il 
rding to a Swiss friend 
three lungs : 
We went to inter 
Kathmandu i Nepal 


ew nzing on the eve of his departure 
Hunt's British expedi 
g lives in the small 


4 


trom Darjee ling in 


Himala as 
Although the 


Ives 


nt the 

of snow-« ipped pe iks 
ling is only 7,000 feet, we found ourse 
steep hairpin-curved 
Sturdy 


we traversed the 
Tenzing’s mountainside home 


lred-pound baskets of coal or building 


rock jogged briskly past us as we paused to catch our breath 
and to marvel anew at the endurance of the men who tackled 
the surrounding peaks of over 25,000 feet 

Tenzing, smiling his shy, boyish smile, stood at the head 
of the path to greet us. A shaggy Lhasa terrier that Tenzing 
told us he’d brought back from his last trip to Tibet scram 
bled towards us and began to gnaw at our shoelaces. Tenzing 
picked up the dog gently in his arms and led us inside his 
quarte rs, one room in a long narrow building in which a 
number of Sherpas and their families live. 

“Toong Soong Busty is a Sherpa town,” Tenzing ex- 
plained. “Many of us live here. I was born in Nepal, but 


have lived here since 1933.” 


Slight, Gentle Tiger 

lenzing’s room had the cozy aspect of a mountain lodge 
Hand-woven Tibetan blankets covered low wooden benches 
on three sides of the room. One wall was covered with pho 
tographs of the various expeditions Tenzing has taken part 
in. The others were lined with shelves containing shining 
Tibetan brass teacups, 
cylinders in which the Nepalese carry tea when traveling 
und several fine kukris, the wicked-looking curved knives 
used by the mountain people in these parts. 


handsome brass-banded wooden 


In a box on the floor were Tenzing’s fur-lined boots. a 
round fur cap—not unlike a coonskin cap—and a red silk 
scarf, his gear for the forthcoming expedition. 

The other clothes he would need for climbing, scientifi 
cally designed for sub-zero weather, would be supplied by 
the British team, Tenzing told us. 

Although he 
other Sherpas from Toong Soong Busty tor Kathmandu t 


was leaving the following dawn with 17 


Continued on page 26 
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FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 





Year-Round — 





A 12-month school year would 
mean four years of high school 
in three. Would this be fair to 
students, teachers, taxpayers? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 
The tempo of America’s defense preparations has focused 
attention on the possibility of extending the high school 


year to twelve months. 

Despite Russia’s “peace offensive,” most responsible 
American statesmen agree that our military preparedness 
program must continue. We must keep ourselves at a high 
state of readiness—to make sure that freedom will survive. 
Thus our educational system must be geared accordingly. It 
must aim at giving our young people the best schooling in 
the shortest time, without injuring what has already been 


built up over the years. 
Four Terms a Year 

Most educators concede that the nine-month school year 
is a hand-me-down from earlier days. Country children 
were needed during the summer and early fall for farm 
work, Others -vorked in factories to earn enough money to 
go to school the rest of the year. However, there is sharp 
disagreement among school administrators and teachers over 
the value of extending the high school year. 


High School? 


A pro and con discussion: Should high schools 


extend their sessions to twelve months? 


Those who favor the year-around session point out that 
the system of schoo] terms has remained stagnant, while 
there have been extensive changes and improvements in 
instructional methods and subject matter. They propos« 
various plans, most of them based on four 12-week terms. 

One plan would have young men spend one of the school 
years four 12-week terms in military training. This would 
enable boys to finish a year of military service while they 


were actually completing high school. 


Four Years in Three 

Another plan, more widely proposed, would make it pos 
sible for students to finish high school in three, instead of 
four, years. College bound students would thus have an 
opportunity to enter college sooner and complete more 
college work before going into the military service. 

All plans allow for one month of vacation a year. This 
vacation could be taken either in a one-month period, or 
as a week after each of the four school terms. 

Should the 12-month system for high schools be adopted? 
Let us look at both sides of the question. 


YES! 


1. It would be of great value to young 
men scheduled to enter the military serv- 
ice. 


With a school year of four 12-week 
terms, the average young man could 
complete as much as two years of col- 
lege work before going into the service. 
Experience in World War II and the 
Korean War has shown that most men 
who were in college before they en- 
listed are likely to return to complete 
their college education. 

On the other hand, not many of those 
who have not entered college before 
joining the service start a college educa- 
tion after discharge. Furthermore, many 
18-year-olds have been tempted to quit 
high school to join the Army or one 
of the other military services. Of these, 
few have returned for their high school 
diplomas. With high school running 
over three years instead of four, far 
fewer young men would still be in high 
school when they reach eighteen. 


2. Three-month summer vacations, on 
the whole, are neither necessary nor 
beneficial. 


While thousands of young people 
travel, go to camps, or get jobs during 
their vacations, for some students the 
so-called vacation is little more than 
three long months of enforced and un- 
supervised idleness. 

The “vacation” period between spring 
and early fall was set up long ago in 
America’s machineless age. It stemmed 
not from the need for vacations, but 
from the need of parents to have thei: 
children help on the family farm. In 
rural areas where this need still exists, 
the system may continue. But there is 
no excuse for it in cities and urban 
areas. 

Most high school today 
spend fewer than half of the 365 days 
of every year in school. Changing the 
“vacation” schedule to give students 
rest periods of one month a year, or 
one week between each of four school 
quarters, could hardly be considered a 
hardship. 


students 


3. Extending the school year would re- 
sult in an enriched curriculum. 

This has been proved in cities that 
have adopted the 12-month system. 
Outdoor classes, excursions, nature 
studies, and special courses, most of 
them possible only during the warm, 
summer months, could be added to the 
school curriculum. The winter vacation 
period provided an opportunity foi 
work experience in department stores 
and other places. 

In Lexington, Ky., where the 12 
month system has been employed on a 
voluntary basis for several years, a 
school board member wrote enthusias- 
tically, “It seems strange that there was 
ever a time (and such a long time) 
when everybody took it for granted’ 
that school sessions should be held for 
only nine of each year’s 12 months. Lex 
ington found that the added term gave 
pupils much more than the normal 
basic teaching. 

Members of the high school band, 
for instance, were able to give concerts 
at playgrounds and parks. There were 





outdoor concert by school choral 


Students were offered 
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4. Extending the school session would 
be good for the taxpayers. 
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1. It would be unfair to teachers and 
pupils. 
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It may be difficult to teach and study 
properly in hot summer months, but it 
could result in an enriched curriculum. 


t. begin working a year earlier than 


they would otherwise 
2. Summer vacation periods are nec- 


essary and useful. 
Che surmmer vacation from school is 


a tradition. It should not be discarded 


lightly. Through the vears family plans 


gntl 


have been based on what to do, where 


to go and how to use profitably the 


hildren’s intermission from school. 


Mam 


the vacation 


oung men and women spend 
} period traveling in the 
United States or abroad, thereby gain- 
ing experience that 


therwise ild be impossible to get 


and education 


Much of a young person’s “growing 
up” takes place during the vacation 
months, whether at camp, in jobs, in 
sports, or in spending more time with 
the family. 

Furthermore thousands of high school 
students need the summer period to 
earn the money necessary to complete 
their education, or even to help support 


their families. 


3. Speeding up the high school ses- 
sion would make schooling an assembly 
line process. 

It is difficult enough for teachers to 
teach and students to study during the 
warm weeks of the late spring and earl) 
fall. Teaching and studying properly 
in the hot summer months would be 
almost impossible 

Prospective teachers would be re- 
luctant to follow teaching as a profes 
sion if they were forced to assume the 
role of operators of an “assembly line.’ 
A number of cities abandoned the 12 
month experiment after trying it. Ad 
ministrators teachers from thesé 
cities are among the loudest opponent 


and 


of the proposed change. 


4. It would cost more to operate the 
school systems. 

Taxpayers in many communities are 
complaining loudly about school costs 
But the added immediate cost of ex 
tending the school session to 12 months 
is evident. It would mean more pay fo 
teachers, administrative personnel, and 
maintenance employees. In some areas 
entire school buildings would have to be 
air conditioned. In others, the expens 
involved in screening and maintaining 
the buildings for the summer would be 
prohibitive 

One city 
found that the 


school system went up 30 per cent. It 


that tried the experiment 
cost otf operating the 
was abandoned because it was not con 
sidered worth spending 30 per cent 
more money for 25 per cent more time 

The quality of teaching would not 
improve simply because of added pay 
to teachers. They would find the in 
crease inadequate compensation for 
the added hardships, particularly sinc 
it would mean giving up opportunities 
for travel, rest, and study. Teaching is 
an arduous profession. Without a sum 
mer vacation, many teachers would gi 
stale and the quality of instruction 
would suffer 

It is already 
most communities to hire enough quali 
fied teachers to man classrooms nin 
months a vear. Getting staffs for 12 
months would be impossible in many 


places 


extremely difficult for 





“Take It—No Thanks” 


The Administration faces a problem: How to increase 


imports without hurting U.S. manufacturers and farmers? 


Tariffs—Hi 


But will lower tariffs hurt American industry? 


HE issue of high tariffs versus low 
tariffs is as old as the Republic. 
Some of the nation’s most bitter Presi 
dential campaigns, some of the 
hottest fights in Congress, have been 
question is 


and 


waged on this issue. The 
being vigorously debated once again in 
Congress, for on June 12 the country’s 
basic tariff law—the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act—is due to expire. 

Tariffs have not only been an issue 
between parties. They have also been 
the cause of feuds within parties. Indus- 
tries which have demanded high tariffs 
in one generation have cried for low 
tariffs in another. The same is true of 
the farmers 


History of Tariff Fight 


In the early years of our nation, when 
the United States was an agrarian coun- 
try, duties on imports were used only to 
raise revenue. But as infant industries 
sprang up, manufacturers began to de- 
mand that tariffs be levied for protec- 
tion against foreign competition. The 
first protective tariff was passed in 
1814. 

From its formation just before the 
Civil War, the Republican party gen- 
erally has been the “high tariff party.” 
This was natural. The Republican party 
was strongest in the North, and the 
North the industrial area of the 
nation. Manufacturers wanted protec- 
tion against cheap imports. Working- 
against low 


was 


men wanted protection 
vages paid in Europe. 

The Democrats usually stood for 
‘free trade.” This was natural, too. The 
hard core of the Democratic party was 
in the South. Southern planters sold 
cotton and tobacco in Britain. 
They were afraid that high tariffs 
against Britain's manufacturers might 
lead Britain to levy duties against the 
South’s farm products. 

Also, the Southern farmers wanted to 
huv in the cheapest market possible 


their 


[hey 4ound allies among Midwest Re- 
farmers who sold’ wheat 
abroad Nevertheless, the high-tariff 
policy prevailed. In the early 1890s, 
when William McKinley was chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House of Representatives, he said, 
“Cheap merchandise means cheap 
men.” In !S97, when McKinley 
President, the Republicans passed the 
Dingley tariff, which reached an all- 
time high up to then—an average of 52 


publican 


was 


per cent 

But President McKinley came to 
have some doubts about high tariffs 
The day before he was shot in Buffalo 
in 1901, he said that the U. S. cannot 
“forever sell everything and buy little 
or nothing” from the rest of the world. 

The Democrats made tariff reduc- 
tions during the administration of 
Woodrow Wilson. In 1930, however, 
during the Hoover Administration, the 
Republicans passed the Smoot-Hawley 
tariff. This law gave another boost to 
import duties. 


. 


Reciprocal Trade Program 


In 1934, during the depression, Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt sent to Con- 
gress a new tariff bill. It was called the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 

This act empowered the President to 
lower the tariff on any dutiable article 
up to 50 per cent of the rate set in the 
1930 Smoot-Hawley law. But he could 
do this only on a reciprocal basis—that 
is, if the foreign country concerned also 
agreed to make tariff 
imports from the U. S. 

It is important to remember that the 
President could lower tariffs under the 
Reciprocal Trade program without con- 
sulting Congress, and without getting 
permission of the Tariff Commission. In 
negotiating tariff reductions, the State 
Department, not the Tariff Commission, 
acted for the President. 

The Reciprocal Trade 


concessions on 


Act was sup 


gh or Low? 


posed to be an emergency measure to 
stimulate world trade and ease the ef 
fects of the depression. It was passed 
originally for a period of three years 
But it became a fixture in Democratic 
foreign policy. 

It was extended for three-year periods 
in 1937 and 1940, for a two-year period 
in 1943, for another three-year period in 
1945. In 1945, however, there was a 
major amendment—the President 
permitted to cut tariffs up to 50 per cent 
on the rates in effect on Jan. 1, 1945 
This meant a possible total cut of up to 
75 per cent on the duties of 1930. 

That President Roosevelt 
made a concession. He agreed that an 
“escape clause” should be written into 
future agreements. This “escape clause” 
would permit eithe. nation to back out 
if it found that “unforeseen develop 
ments” were hurting domestic industry. 


was 


year also 


“Peril Point’ Formula 


In 1948 the Repvilicans had a ma 
jority in the Eightieth Congress. They 
extended the Reciprocal Trade program 

but for only one year. And they wrote 
into it a new clause—the so-called “peril 
point” formula. 

The “peril point” formula requires 
the President to inform the Tariff Com 
mission of the articles on which he in 
tends to negotiate for tariff reduction 
The commission then makes an investi 
gation and reports to the President the 
limit to which duties may be lowered 
without “causing or threatening serious 
injury” to American manufacturers of 
these articles. 

The President is not obliged to follow 
the recommendations of the Tariff Com 
mission, but if he does not, he must 
give reasons to Congress explaining 
why 

In 1949, following the Democrati 
victory of 1948, the Democrats abo] 
ished the peril-point clause’ and ex 
tended the act for three years from 
1948. Their triumph was only tempo 
In 1951 the Republicans teamed 
Democrats from states 


rary 


up W ith some 
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Against High Tariffs 


In the the Presi 
lent is under strong conflicting pres- 


present controversy 


ires 
On the one hand are those who want 

act continued with further reduc- 
tariffs. These forces include 
any Republicans, most of the Demo- 
rats, a number of large industries 
some of which formerly favored high 
tariffs), the International Chamber of 

mmerce, the Organization for Euro 
; and some 


ions mn 


iomic Cooperation 
ms, especially the ¢ 
Organizations 


it they 


yngress of 
nar ete ' This is the 
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Ever World War 


States has been a creditor nation- 


I, the United 
that 

it has been selling more goods abroad 
han it A creditor na- 
tion, it is argued, should be a low tariff 
ition. Other countries can get the dol- 
irs to pay for their imports from the 
United States only by selling to the 
United — 

But since.World War II, the U. § 
as been s¢ - ng (exporting)—in goods 
ind services—nearly $5,000,000,000 a 
ear more than it has been buying (im- 
porting). Most of the dollars our cus 
tomers needed to make up this differ- 
nee came from American loans and 
grants—first Marshall Plan aid and now 
nilitary and economic aid under the 
Mutual Security Program 


economists 


since 


has been buying 


and most 
American that this 
aid cannot go on indefinitely. The Euro- 
want trade, not 


Europea! 
economists—argue 
peans are saying, “We 
iid.” 

Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
put it this way last December, when he 
came to see President-elect Eisenhower: 
We don’t want to live on you; we want 
to earn our living: we would like 
to sit up all night and make all kinds 


own 
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The problem: Increase imports and at 
the same time protect our industries. 


of things that we are very clever at 
making, that you would like to have, 
instead of taking grants for armaments 
and so forth. But if you shut the door 
and won't take anything it is very 
difficult to see how this present unsatis- 
factory situation can be avoided. 
Exports must be paid for by imports.” 

Besides, economists point out, if we 
shut off trade with our allies, they might 
turn to Soviet Russia and its satellites 

Therefore, these “trade, not aid” 
forces not only want the Reciprocal 
Trade Act renewed. They want the re- 
strictive peril point and escape clauses 
taken out of it, and a further reduction 
in American duties. They also want 
some other laws and_ regulations 
changed. For example 


“Cheese Amendment” 


This is an amendment that was in 
serted into the extension of the Defense 
Production Act in 1951. It forbids the 
import of cheese, other dairy products, 
and some additional products in quanti 
ties which would reduce domestic pro- 
duction. When cheese and dairy im 
ports were curtailed under this law, the 
Netherlands in turn reduced imports of 
American flour. Thus, one section of 
American agriculture lost from the pro- 
tection given to another section. 


Customs Regulations 

y. & regulations are a 
hodge-podge that has grown up over 
the years. For example, an importer of 
Scotch sweaters is confronted by one set 
of regulations on buttons, and another 
on sweaters. A customs official refused 
to let in a shipment of British treacle 
tarts—molasses pies, to us—because he 
said there was no such thing as treacle 
in the regulations book. This maze has 


customs 


discouraged foreign exporters. President 
Eisenhower has asked that these pro 
cedures be simplified. 


“Buy American” Act 

This Act was passed on the last da 
of the Hoover Administration in 1933 
It requires the Government to purchass 
only American materials and machinery 
for Federal public works unless the do 
mestic price is unreasonable. This ha 
been interpreted to inean that unless a 
foreign company bids 25 per cent below 
an Americ it shall not get 
the contract 

Even when foreign bidders have met 
they have often run int 
difficulties from Government agencies 
that have hesitated to give a bid to « 
foreign firm for fear of pressure fron 
Congress or U. S. industry. Recently 
for example, a British firm’s bid on gen 
erators for the Chief Joseph dam project 
in Washington State was $1,000,000 
lower than the nearest U. S. bid. The 
Defense Department threw out all bids 
and opened the bidding again 


an company 


this condition, 


Against Low Tariffs 


But there is a powerful group in Cor 
gress—with considerable support fron 
industry, farmers, and labor—that wants 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
made more restrictive. It als. wishes to 
keep the “Buy American” Act and legis 
lation designed to protect agricultura! 
products. 

Spokesmen for “protectionist” groups 
insist that America’s first responsibility 
should be to American businessmen and 
American workers. They say that im 
ports competing with American prod 
ucts should not be allowed to cost a 
single American company its business, 
or a single American worker his job. 

Within the President's official family, 
opinion is not unanimous. For example, 
Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks 
has oale “You cannot go on importing 
goods which hurt American business.” 

President Eisenhower has shown 
where his sentiments lie. For example, 
he overruled a recommendation of the 
Tariff Commission to increase the al 
ready 76 per cent duty on briar pipes 
He has said that U. S. trade policy 
‘should contribute to the highest pos- 
sible level of trade on a basis that is 
profitable and equitable for all.” 

But he is moving with caution. He 
has announced that he will appoint a 
committee, made up of members of 
Congress and his own staff, to conduct 
a thorough re-evaluation of the Recip 
rocal Trade program. Any changes 
would be made only after mature de- 
liberation. Therefore, the President has 
asked Congress to extend the Act for 
one year in its present form. The pros- 
pect is that this will be done. 





HE “general staff” of the free world 

met last month for some sober stock- 
taking. 

It met under its official title as the 
“Council of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization—the defense alliance of 14 
free nations on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. The participating nations are the 
United States, Canada, Britain, France, 
Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, Lux- 
embourg, Norway, Denmark, Iceland, 
Portugal, Greece, and Turkey. 

This was the eleventh meeting since 
NATO was established on August 24, 
1949. All the member nations were rep- 
resented by their Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs, Defense, and Finance. The 
United States “team” consisted oi Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles, Sec- 
retary of Defense Charles E. Wilson, 
Secretary of the Treasury George M. 
Humphrey, and Director of Mutual 
Security Harold E. Stassen. 

The sessions were held at the Palais 
de Chaillot in Paris. They lasted three 
days, from April 23 through April 25. 

The Council met in the midst of im- 
portant international developments. This 
was its first meeting since the change of 
administration in Washington and the 
change of administration in Moscow. 

Both the inauguration of President 
Eisenhower in the United States and 
the death of Stalin in Russia had great- 
ly affected the political “climate” of the 
world. 

The timing of the meeting coincided 
with resumed armistice negotiations in 
Korea and with the new “peace offen- 
sive” launched by the Kremlin. 

The top “brass” of the 14-nation al- 
liance assembled in Paris to plan 
NATO’s future, to decide where to go 
from here, and how? 


What NATO Has Accomplished 


But before looking ahead, let’s look 
back. How far has NATO advanced 
since it was formed in 1949? 

Much has been said and written 
ibout NATO's “slow progress.” It has 
been called an organization of “too 
much harness and too little horse.” 

This is by no means true. NATO has 
scored some signal achievements in its 
four-year history. In 1949, the NATO 
nations (including the United States) 
spent $18,614,040,000 on their military 
defenses. This year, the NATO nations 
are spending $63,465,220,000—a more 
than three-fold increase. 

In 1949, NATO had.at its command 
in Western Europe barely 10 military 
divisions. Today it has 50 divisions in 
Western Europe, and an additional 25 
divisions in Greece and Turkey. 

This is still a relatively small force 
compared to the 175 divisions in the 
regular Soviet Army. But Western 
Europe is no longer the “pushover” it 
was in 1949. 


NATO Balance Sheet 


Western Europe is no longer a pushover— 
thanks to the North Atlantic Treaty Alliance 


Three major problems confronted the 
Paris meeting of the Council: (1) the 
Soviet peace offensive; (2) the future 
military plans for NATO; and (3) the 
European Army project. 

How were these problems met? What 
decisions were made by the Council? 


Soviet Peace Offensive 


This was the very first item on the 
agenda of the Paris meeting. Though 
the NATO members had differences of 
opinion on many issues, they were in 
complete accord in their appraisal of 
the Soviet peace offensive. 

In its final communique, the Council 
declared its willingness “to seek out 
every opportunity for world peace.” 
However, the members expressed the 
unanimous belief “that there has not yet 
in fact been any change in the funda- 
mental threat to the security of free 
people.” 

Soviet peace moves, the communique 
said, will be welcomed “to the extent 
that these are proved by events to re- 
duce international tension.” 

The Council called attention to the 
“most striking evidence” of the continu- 
ing Soviet threat. It pointed to the 
“huge and constantly strengthening 
military force” on the Soviet side and 
the recent Red invasion of the Indo- 
Chinese state of Laos. ; 


Rube Goldberg in Chicago Herald American 
Papa Is Getting Impatient 
Can Europe forget its past rivalries? 


Therefore the Council reaffirmed its 
policy of collective defense, which it 
felt had “every prospect, continued with 
firmness and patience, to create a basis 
for a just settlement of unresolved in- 
ternational problems.” 

In effect, the Council told the new 
rulers in the Kremlin that the cooing of 
the armor-plated peace dove will] not 
lull the West to sleep. 


Military Plans 


The most important development at 
the Paris meeting was the adoption of a 
new defense policy. Formerly, the year 
1954 was regarded as the “critical year” 
for possible Soviet attack. Accordingly, 
efforts were made to build up the fight 
ing strength of the West to meet the 
1954 target date. 

This notion was scrapped at the Paris 
meeting last month. The new attitude is 
that no year can be selected as the cru 
cial year. The rearmament of the West 
is to be planned on a long-time basis o! 
steady effort. 

There is to be a “stretch-out” of the 
rearmament program. Greater emphasis 
is to be placed on improving the quality 
rather than the quantity of the NATO 
forces. 

For security reasons, the communique 
did not spell out the military goals set 
by NATO for 1953 and 1954. It merely 
declared that “notable increase in the 
size of the forces assigned to NATO 
supreme commanders” is planned for 
the next two years. 

It is generally assumed (and no one 
has denied it) that the military goals 
set by the Council at its Lisbon, Portu 
gal, meeting in February, 1952, have 
been revised downward. At that time 
the program called for 75 divisions and 
6,500 planes by the end of 1953; and 96 
divisions and 9,000 planes by the end 
of 1954. 

The best guess is that the new goals 
now are: 60 divisions and 5,500 planes 
by the end of 1953; and 70 divisions 
and 7,000 planes by the end of 1954 
But this is only a “guesstimate.” No 
official announcement has been made 
nor will be made. 

What has been publicly anzounced 
is an agreement for the joint financing 
by the 14 member nations of a three 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Bad News from Laos 


Like spreading tentacles of 
some giant octopus, groups of 
Communist invaders thrust deep- 
er into Laos last week. 

The invading columns 
large battles, but tried to curl around 
and isolate the defenders. While one 
group threatened the royal capital of 
Luang Prabang, another Communist 
column stabbed south toward Vien- 
tiane, the capital for day-to-day gov- 
ernment administration. 

The Communists entered Laos 
from Viet Nam (see last week's news 
pages). As we went to press, they 
were not far from the border of Thai- 
land. 

The U. S. was speeding help in 
the form of military supplies. These 
are believed to be chiefly transport 
planes to bring troops and supplies 
into Laos, a jungle land which has 
tew roads. 


avoided 


Truce Talks Stagnate 


Much talk, little progress: That 
sums up the Korean truce talks as 
of our press time last week. 

The negotiators were still arguing 
over what to do with the 50,000 
Communists—prisoners of the United 
Nations—who refuse to go back to 
their homelands. 

The Communists insisted that an 
Asian nation be picked as the “neu- 
tral” to take charge of these prisoners 
who won't go home. The U. N. pro- 
posed Pakistan for the job. The Reds 
had previously said they considered 
Pakistan as a neutral that might be 


Understanding 


the Ey 


considered to supervise the prisoners. 

But the Communists refused to ac- 
cept any country as custodian until 
the U. N. agreed that the prisoners 
concerned be transported to the soil 
of the custodian-nation. This the 
U. N. has refused to do (see last 
week's news pages). 


West Indies Union 


A group of British colonies in 
the West Indies may eventually 
“graduate” to the position of a 
self-governing dominion in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 

An important step in that direction 
was taken last month. Representa- 
tives of five of Britain’s West Indies 
possessions (see map below) agreed 
to unite and form a “British Carib- 
bean Federation.” It will come into 
effect as soon as the plan is approved 
by the legislatures of the various 
colonies. 

The plan provides for a Senate of 
19 members and a House of Repre- 
sentatives of 45 members, to make 
laws for the federation as a whole. 
There would also be a council of 
State, under the chairmanship of a 
British Governor-General. The seat 
of government would be in Grenada 


in the Windward Islands (see map). 

The islands included in the federa- 
tion plan have a population of nearly 
2,500,000 and a land area of about 
7,700 square miles. Farming is the 
chief occupation, and sugar is the 
chief crop. The islands have few re- 
sources and the people are. poor. 
Most of them are Negroes. In recent 
years they have become increasingly 
resentful of domination by whites. 

Britain, the “mother country,” has 
not only given her “blessing” to the 
proposed federation, but has also 
promised financial aid. 


States Get “Tidelands”’ 


Congress has passed the contro- 
versial “‘tidelands” bill. It gives 
ownership of undersea lands and 
resources (including oil) to the 
adjoining states. 

The U. S. Senate passed the bill 
last week. The House of Representa- 
tives had previously passed a similar 
bill. After a House-Senate confer- 
ence to iron out differences in the 
two bills, the two houses were to 
vote on the program in final] form. 
By the time you read this, President 
Eisenhower may have signed the bill 
into law. 
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CARIBBEAN FEDERATION: Britain’s West Indies island colonies (No. 2-3-4-5-7) plan a union which may be conie a new British 
British Honduras ond British Guiane (1-6) attended plenning conference but do ot want to join 


dominion (see story) 





“Tidelands,” in the usual use of 
the word, means coastal land which 
is covered by the sea at high tide and 
exposed at low tide. However, the 
issue in the “tide- 
lands” dispute is the land that be- 
gins where the tidelands end. These 
submerged lands 


chiet so-called 


are permanently 
lying as much as 10!2 miles offshore 

It is estimated that $50,000,000,- 
000 to $100,000,000,000 worth of oil 
lies under the offshore lands, chiefly 
off the coasts of Calitornia, Texas, 
ind Louisiana. Little oil has been 
produced as yet, although several oil 
companies have drilled wells. This is 
a very expensive operation in deep 
water. Recently drilling has prac- 
tically ceased while oil companies 
awaited the decision on whether the 
states or Federal Government owned 
the submerged lands. 

In 1945 tormer President Harry 
fruman proclaimed that all re- 
sources of offshore lands of the conti- 
nental shelf belong to the Federal 
Government. The Continental shelf 
is the rim of fairly shallow water 
around our Goasts—only about three 
miles wide in places, in other places 
60 miles or more wide. 

California, Texas, and 
protested. They claimed to own the 
submerged lands. In 1947 the Su- 
preme Court ruled that the Federal 
Government had a “paramount in- 
terest” in the undersea lands. Con- 
gress took this to mean that it should 
make the final decision on who owns 
the submerged lands. Bills to trans- 
fer ownership to the coastal states 
were twice vetoed by former Presi- 
dent Truman. Late in his Adminis- 
tration he declared underwater oil 
off Louisiana, Texas, and California 
to be reservoirs for defense purposes, 
and ordered the Navy to take over 
these lands. 

During his campaign for President 
ast year, Eisenhower supported state 
ownership of the submerged lands. 

As passed by Congvess, the so- 
called “tidelands” bill gives the 
coastal states ownership of the con- 
tinental shelf within their “historic 
boundaries.” 

Most coastal states claim that their 
boundary lies three miles off shore. 
Texas and Florida contend that their 
boundary is 1042 miles off shore, be- 
cause they had these boundaries be- 
fore joining the union and never gave 
them up. 

The bill would give ownership of 
the land, oil, and all other resources 


Louisiana 


pi MOCRAZIA 
PaiSTIANA 
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IN ANCIENT ROME: This 


SOMETHING NEW 


Wide World photo 
lé6th-century statue of St. Peter, 


along the Emperor Marcus Aurelius Wall in Rome, seems to be right in the 
thick of Italy's election campaign. More than 70 parties have candidates for the 
choosing of a new parliament June 7. Premier Alcide de Gasperi‘s Christian Demo- 
crats (placards with shields, at St. Peter's feet) now run the government in alliance 
with Giuseppe Saragat’s Right Wing Socialists (placords at bottom of photo) and 
the Liberals. Under a new law, if this group of parties (or any other group) wins 
296 or more seats in the Chamber of Deputies, the group automatically gets 380 


seats. 


The de Gasperi government's chief opponents are the Communists (note 


posters on both pillars) and their allies, who may get a third of popular vote. 


of the continental shelf to Texas and 
Florida for 10% miles offshore, and 
to other states three miles offshore 

About one third of the Senate— 
more of them Democrats. than Re- 
publicans—opposed the bill. At one 
point in the heated month-long de- 
bate, these opponents kept the floor 
continuously with long speeches. 
One speech, by Senator Wayne 
Morse (independent, of Oregon), 
lasted over 22 hours—the longest 
speech ever given in Congress. The 
speakers denied that they were stag- 
ing a filibuster. They claimed they 
wanted te get their views on record 
to inform the public 


The Senators who opposed the off- 
shore bill claimed it was a giant 
“giveaway program” for the benefit 
of a few states. They proposed 
amendments, which were defeated, 
giving income from offshore oil to 
support the nation’s schools after the 
present defense emergency ended. 


Scholastic Art Winner 


For the third successive year; @ 
Scholastic Art Awards “graduate” 
has won the $1,500 Pulitzer trav- 
eling art scholarship. 

This year’s winner is 22-year-old 
Richard Joseph Anuszkiewicz of 
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lhe award is one of the an- 
Prizes in journalism, 


Erie, Pa 
Pulitzer 
and art 

1948 Anuszkiewicz 
Erie, Pa., Techni 
” a number of 


nual 
literature 
In 1947 and 
then a student at 
il High School. we 
Scholastic Awards. In his senior 
i Scholastic 


to the ( leve 


ear, 1948. he received 
Art Award hol 
land School of Art 

As winner of the Pulitzer travel 
ng scholar hip the National Acade- 
iv of Desien chooses the art student 
it considers most promising and de- 


irship 


erving 

In 1951 Arthur Hansen of Seattle 
Wash., won the honor. In 1952 win- 
ier was James N. Wines ot Towson 
\Id. Like Anuszkiewicz, both re 
ceived Scholastic Art Awards schol 
arships while in high school. 

Next youl 


lastic 


week's issue of Scho 
Magazine will bring you se- 
lections from the 1953 Scholastic 
Awards 

The Pulitzer Prizes were created 
in 1917. Joseph M. Pulitzer, famed 
St. Louis and New York newspaper 
editor, set up the funds for the 
awards in his will 

This the novelist 
Ernest Hemingway received the 
$500 award for The Old Man and 
the Sea, as the best In the 
drama classification, the award went 
to William Inge for Picnic, a play 
now running in New York City. The 
vent to Archibald 


veal veteran 


novel. 


prize for poetry 
\MacLeish 


Thru Space by Radio 


How big is space? How wide is 
the universe? 
Astronomy s newest “tool,” the ra 


dio telescope, can “hear” things go- 
ing on as much as six billion light- 
Prot. Martin Ryle ot 
Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge 


University in England, predicts that 


ears aWay 


nore powerful ‘scopes will reveal a 
universe hundreds of times larger 
than that so far opened to man. 

At the meeting in Washington, 
D. « last month of the National 
Academy of Sciences, Prof. Rvle dis- 
cussed the new radio 
built by Cavendish Laboratory 

Radio astronomy, developed since 
World War Il, makes use of huge 
howl-shaped radio receivers, with 
the open ends pointed toward the 
sky. Some than 200 feet 
across. They pick up electrical waves 
given of by many heavenly bodies. 


telescope 


are rmore 


Radio telescopes have discovered 
hundreds of “invisible stars.” Some, 
it is believed, are stars just “being 
born.” They aren't hot enough yet to 
give off light. Others are “dying” stars, 
in which the “fires are going out.” 

The biggest optical telescope is the 
200-inch giant on Mt. Palomar in 
California. It is a reflecting telescope. 
Astronomers do not ordinarily look 
through it. Instead, a huge mirror 
focuses the light from stars on a pho- 
tographic plate. Then scientists study 
the photographs of the heavens. 

The Palomar ‘scope can “see” 
about two billion light-years into 
space. A light-year is the distance 
light can travel in a year—about 
5,880,000,000,000. miles. 

The Cavendish radio telescope 
can “hear” three times as far—six bil- 
lion light-years. (In miles, that’s 35 
followed by 21 zeros.) This means 
that, in volume, the radio telescope 
covers a universe 27 times larger 
than that open to the big Palomar 
optical telescope. 

Besides revealing stars that give 
off no light, the radio telescope can 
penetrate behind clouds of cosmic 
dust and gas which, like curtains, 
cut off the view in optical telescopes. 
Besides, fogs and cloudy weather 
don't interfere with the use of the 
radio telescope—an impotrant ad- 


vantage in Britain’s climate! 


Governors’ Get-together 


For the first time in 20 years, 
governors of the states and terri- 
tories gathered in Washington, 
D. C., for a confidential talk with 
the President. 

Governors of every state except 
Oklahoma. North Carolina, Florida, 


HIGH SCHOOL FLASH 
e Bayonne, N. J., High School has 


neither an indoor track nor an outdoor 
cinder path, but its distance runners 
manage to do pretty well just the same 
Johnny Kopil, 18— shown at left, taking 
a two-mile practice around the 
edge of the gymnasium floor—recently 
won the national interscholastic mile in 


four minutes, 22.7 seconds. A few davs 


run 


previously, in another meet, he ran a 
mile in 4:20.1, the evel 
turned in by a high school miler. This 
month Kopil was sidelined as the result 
But his teammates carried 
on. George Browne, running for Ba 
yonne High, captured the mile in the 
Newark, N. J., Board of Education in 
vitation track meet. Wide World Photo 


fastest time 


of an injury 


and Alabama attended the two-day 
meeting last week. So were the gov- 
ernors of Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto 
Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands. 

The governors received secret in- 
formation from members of the Cab- 
inet on foreign policy, national and 
civil defense, and the nation’s finan- 
cial outlook. Relations between the 
Federal Government and the states 
were discussed. 

What's Behind It: In many fields, 
Federal and state services overlap 
and have caused friction. This has 
been true especially since the de- 
pression years of the 1930s, when the 
Federal Government began giving 
much financial aid to the states. 

Last year the U. S. gave $2,400,- 
000,000 to the states for programs 
such as old-age assistance and high- 
way construction. This was a huge 
increase over 1925, when $290,000.- 
000 went to the states from the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The Federal Government usually 
lays down rules for the handling of 
the programs for which aid is given. 
Many states want more freedom in 
administering these programs. They 
claim state management would be 
cheaper, and easier to supervise and 
carry out. 


Quick 


¢ 
Ma 
ON THE © NEWS 


1. The so-called “tidelands” bill 
would give ownership of lands located 

to the 

The chief re 
involved in the 








source of the lands 
controversy is 

2. Identify: British Caribbean Fed 
eration; Laos; Pulitzer Prizes; radio tele- 


scope. 
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emester Review Test 


Answer all questions unless your teacher gives you different instructions. Ques- 
tions are based on material in Senior Scholastic, Feb. 4, through May 6, 1953. 





MY TOTAL SCORE 





sie 1. PICTURE QUIZ. In the space provided under each pic- 
WT ture write the correct answer. Each counts 1. Total 15. 


1. He is a former 
governor of Minn 
and ex university 
president. Who is he? 


6. A recent visitor to 
the U. S., the French 
know him well. Who 
is he? 


11. He may not be 
the world’s best 
dressed man, but... 
What is his name? 


2. Former members of 
the Women’s Army 
Corps remember hor 
well. Who is she? 


7. A real pal of Un- 
cle Joe, what is the 
name of this Russian 
leader? 


12. He seeks peace 
in a troubled world 
What is this man’s 
name? 


3. A former U. §$ 
Senator, he is now 
seen frequently at 
the U. N. Who is he? 


8. This is one Com- 
munist who would 
not be safe in Mos- 
cow. Who is he? 


Slope Ciao” eg 
doy MALDIVE ISLANDS 5 oo8 
The world’s 
youngest republic, in 
whet ocecn are 
these islands? 


4. A man with a 
gavel, he presides 
over an important 
body. Who is he? 


9. His has been 
called the “toughest 
job in the world.” 
What is his name? 


VU 
14. What is the 
name of the cartoon 
figure suspended in 
mid-air? 


My score___ 


5. A good loser in 
politics and golf, 
whet is the nome 
of this Senator? 


10. No hot dogs in 
his country. Where 
does this prince live? 


15. This is the flag 
of an island in the 
Caribbean. Name the 
island. 


Turn page 








1. A King was deposed here and a mil 
itary man took over. 

2. An unsuccessful attempt was made 
to assassinate the president of this 
country. 

Ho Chi Minh continues to lead 

Communist forces in this country 

lhis “liberated” country is still oc 
pied by foreign troops 

A “peace offensive” was launched 


Cl 


by this « ountry 


PESCADORTG ae fy Sick prisoners of war have 
ISLANOS . exchanged here 
The lt N. has asked Nationalist 


Chinese troops to withdraw from 


been 


this country. 

lhe American dollar is worth less 
than a dollar he re 

Industrial planning continues in this 
land divided between Hindu and 
Moslem. 

Prime Ministers hold office for short 
periods here owing ta problems of 
inflation, military expenditures, and 











treaties 

Divided since the end of World 
War II, East and West fear the mil 
itary potential of this country. 


ll. Map Reading 


My score 


V. Reading a Chart 


Ss On the line to the left of each of thi 
terature following questions, based on the chart 
iW m page 17, write the correct answer 


Intern itional Fac h counts 9. Total. 10 
cal 1. Which party had a ma 
jority in the Senate in 1950? 
Which party had a ma 
jority in the House in 1946? 
__3. During which vear did 
ine of the major political partics have 


; its greatest majority in the Senate? 
countries write the number j 


the left of each of the 


During which vear was 


he d Seeman ealatety Sie 
the development wiic! rest - 
7 : gh House control most closely divided be 


ich counts 2. Total, 2 tween Republicans and Democrats? 
5. What is the difference 

between the Republican and Demo 
representation in the House in 


My score. 


Henior Scholastic map 


ee 

















CONGRESS SINCE 1928 
Co vemocranic SENATE HOUSE  repusuican SD 


61% 


1928 = 
1930 49% 
1932 
1934724 
1936 7% 

1939 2 
40 (4 
1942 59% 
ag 
1946 

1948 

1950 

1952 


Si% 


o 
= nw 
par 
‘ 8 7 
z > 
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VI. Our Problems at Home 1. $1,000,000 1. increased slightly 
2. $1.000.000.000 2. decreased 


+} to ti ft of each of > aa : 
On the line the left of each of the $45.000.000.000 3. remained about the same 


following st nents vrite the m ' o 
loHowing statements, wr he number 4. $200,000,000,000 $. not been determined by 


cnt thie went or alias ial 
preceding the word or phrase which e. We have been furnishing techni- Census Bureau 
ut to the Constitu 


Des completes the sentence I ch 
rest — , iad ae cal assistance to underdeveloped An amendme 
thon whic h has been proposed re 


the 


( i, 10 
mints 1. Total, 1 countries under a program popu 
ently involves 


a. Under the pre nt mnmigration lurly known as 
the President's term 


law McCarran-Walter Act), all 1. the Marshall Plan | Mnging 
of the following are provided 2. NATO of office from four to six years 
tor, except 3. Point Four 2. limiting the President’s treat 


lL. exclusion of alien Communists } pork barrel making powers 


2. loss of citizenship for natural- The new ambassador to Russia 3. responsibility of the Cabine 


j ! ' 
who made false who was carefully investigated by to Congress as in Britain 


ized iliens 
statements in obtaining it the Senate betore (s)he was ap- 4. return of the TVA to private 
3. quotas based on: overpopulation proved is business ownership 
of foreign Countries 1. Charles E. Bohlen 
4. admission of about 150,000 2. Ethel Merman - 
immigrants vearly 3. Clare B. Luce 
4 me mbei ol the ( abi et vhose } Jose ph Kennedy Vil. Political Dictionary 
ippl wal by the Senate was de- ‘ All of the following have been On the line to the left of cach of the 
laved because he owned stock in ictively engaged in questioning — following terms, write the mumber pre 
a corporation was Government emplovees, except ceding the word or phrase which best 
] lohn Foster Dulle Ss | Richard M. Nixon expla is it. Ba h counts J Pot il 10 
2. Arthur E. Summerfielc 2. Joseph McCarthy F 
3. Richard M. Nixon 3. Alger Hiss : “i eer 


} ’ > ont ( se yf 
4. Charles F Wilson 4. William E. Jenner l. continuation of a session ¢ 


( ngress 
which most farmers nie 


S. Government agency in —_h. The price 
; aad Bool } effort to stop debate by calling 
t H-Bomb ievelopment hold it is necessary for them to 
7 


| 


ra vot 
get for farm crops in order to buy x 


ynmission a fair share of manufactured . to end & meeting 

onile ie known as 4. a discontented party member 
. subsidy 3. balanced budget __b. bloc 
4. New Deal 1. a group of legislators working 
total together to achieve the sa; 


) 


2. Bureau of tand IS g 
3. Treasury Department ] 
4. Department of Interion 2. parity 
According to present budget esti- in the past 50 years 
mates our expenditures for de- number of people who depend goal 
! } 
; 


fense. 1952-1953. are about on farming | i ng 


‘ 
} 


{ 


as 





3. a filibuster 

4. an 

cloture 

1. cloak room for Senators 
place where lobbyists meet 

3. first step in introducing a bill 

4. process of closing debate in or- 
der to bring a matter to a vote 


amendment 


fiscal year 

1. a year during which party in 
power loses office 

year of deficits 
happy days 

4. a 12-month period at the end 
#f which accounts are reckoned 


) 
~ a 


mimunity 

1. contempt of Congress 

2. inability to understand 
lege of ( 


iz them 


a law 

ongressmen e€% 
from 

r any statement mace 


pi sect 


mecress 
edom of the Supreme ¢ 
t aside laws 

mirtisan 
minority party 
mm party dominatic 


! 
refusal to join major 
ngressmen who 1wnor 
il functions 


power 


' ' 
ippom 


} , 
ssional ais 


perienced leg 


v score 


Vill. Pros and Cons 


In each of the following groups a 
controversial question is raised. On the 
line to the left of each of the statements 
place a “Y” if it supports a yes answer 
to the question and an “N” if it supports 
a no answer. Each counts 1. Total, 10. 

A. Should we have a women’s rights 
amendment to the Constitution? 

1. It is silly to take the time from 
more important things to press for 
such a change 
American women have more free- 
doms than any other women in 
the world. 


Can business be too big? 

The big corporations serve the 
public efficiently. 

‘ wkers become cogs in a wheel. 


Should Alaska be 


more 


admitted as a 
nou 
Huge industries are 
under way in Alaska 
Aluska should not be 

m Federal control at a 
vhen it is in danger of attack 
Should members of the House be 

ed for four-year terms? 


new getting 
released 
time 


7. Congressmen would have more 
time to learn their jobs. 
The close tie with the 


would be cut. 


voters at 


home 


E. Should the American Indians re- 
main wards of the Federal Government? 
—_9. Indians could make more prog- 
ress without the blundering help 
of white men. 

__10. Even now, whites without con- 
sciences trade cheap liquor for 
prized possessions. 


My score 


IX. Understanding « Cartoon 


Study the cartoon on this page. On 
the line to the left of each of the follow- 
ing statements, place a “T” if it is true 
or an “F” if it is false. Base your an- 
swers on the viewpoint of the cartoonist 
Each counts 1. Total, 5. 


1. There is only one way of looking 

at the atomic bomb. 

Uncle Sam would rather start a 

war with the bomb than 

use it to prevent a war. 

3. Our Government is deeply‘ con- 
cerned about the possible use of 
the atomic bomb. 

4. It is possible that the atomic 
bomb can be used to prevent wars 
from breaking out. 

5. The atomic bomb has not been 
perfected to the point where we 
could use it in time of war. 


only. 


9 


atomic 


My score 


Shaw-MeCutcheon in the Spokesman 
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Portugal and Canada are among the 14 member nations of NATO, but each con- 
tributes less than a full division to NATO forces. Iceland contributes no troops. 


NATO Balance Sheet 


Continued from page 11) 


year military construction program in 
Western Europe. This will include the 
building of military installations such as 
air bases, supply depots, army camps, 
and communication and transportation 
facilities. 

The over-all cost of the program will 
be approximately $5585,000,000. The 
United States’ share has been an 
nounced as 42.86 per about 
$379,311,000. 

The new “stretch-out” policy adopted 
by the Council is believed to be a “vic- 
tory” for our European partners. They 
have long insisted that it was necessary 
to slow down somewhat on rearmament 
in order to avoid upsetting their na- 
tional economies. 

Apparently they have won over the 
new Administration in Washington to 
this President Eisenhower indi- 


cent or 


view 


cated as much at a recent press confer- 
ence. A defense plan, he declared, has 
to be based on the ability of the people 
in a country to make a living so they 
can support the plan 


The European Army 


The Council unanimously approved 
the European Defense 
treaty, which provides for a European 
Army of 2,000,000 men, including 500,- 
000 Germans 

This action was strongly urged by 
Secretary of State Dulles. He served 
notice that unless there were some dis- 
tinct sign of additional progress on the 
EDC treaty by June, the U. S. Congress 
might find it necessary to review its en- 
tire European aid program. The United 
States, he said, does not propose to send 
troops to fight in Germany if the Ger- 
mans themselves sit by as spectators. 

The primary purpose of the EDC is 
to form and train a unified European 


Community 


19 


Army consisting of troops trom six con 
tinental countries—France, Italy, Bel 
gium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg 
and West Germany. These troops are 
to serve under one flag, wearing identi 
cal uniforms, and using identical weap 
ons. The European Army is to be part 
of the NATO 
U. S. General Matthew B 

The treaty was signed May 27 


comm inded by 
Ridgway 
1952 


forces 


but it cannot go into effect 


ratified by the parliaments 
participating countries 

The first (and only 
body to ratify the 


parliame ntai 
treaty thus far is the 
Wes! 
hope 


Wel 


house of the 
However 
ratification 


Bunde stag | low er 

German parliament 
for an early German 
dashed last month when the 
(upper house) voted against taking ac 
tion on the treaty until its constitution 


ality is determined by the West German 


Bunde srat 


Supreme Court. 

This is a serious setback for the Eu 
ropean Army project. The action by th 
Bundesrat, it is feared, may increase 
pressures against ratification of the 
treaty in France. A sizable section otf 
French population is opposed to Ger 
man rearmament 

Chancellor Adenauer of Germany 
and Prime Minister Mayer of 
both are pressing for a ratification of 
the EDC treaty. Washington seems con 
fident that the treaty will be approved 
and the European Army established this 


France 


year 


What the Council Achieved 


What has the Paris meeting of the 
NATO accomplished? Un 
doubtedly the authority on this 
subject is Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles 

In a nationwide radio 
address April 29, Mr. Dulles reported 
that it was the aim of the Council to 
attain military strength “out of economic 
health, not economic The 
new pace set for the NATO build-up 
he said, was designed to avoid the risk 


Council 
best 


ind television 


sickness.” 


of member nations “dropping exhausted 
by the wayside before the haven [of 
peace] is reached.” 

Declaring that NATO already “has 
tremendous protective value to the 
United States,” Mr. Dulles emphasized 
that the new policy of gearing military 
expansion to economic capabilities will 
result in the achievement of a 30 per 
cent increase in fighting stren);th at less 
cost chan had been e“pected. 

“This can be done,” he said, “by im 
proving quality, rather than by seeking 
an immediate large increase in quan 
tity.” 

Mr. Dulles added, “In a 
toughness, it is better to be compact 
than to be big and 


world of 


and hard, rather 
soft.” 





Is Wasn 


1 ned Mane 


t 


It all depended on the kid named Maneri— 


»> why, when 
the Yankees in 
them all think 
He isn't any bigger than 
d he looks just like him 
he said to the guy at 
the guy at the desk 
es it today? 
kid 
he was exaggerating 
Pete.” the desk 
no mail today 
‘That's all right, Nick,” the 


I'm used to it.’ 


, 
the said, but vou 


guy at the 


kid said 


“Excuse me,” I said, “but vou're Pete 


Maneri? 
That's right,” the kid 


ind looking at me 


said. turning 


desk 


is Mr 


rie C Ji at the 


lucing us. * this 


‘Ha \ Franklir 


I'm glad to know 


Dont 
Franklin,” the guy 
“Im a great ball fan af 
kid. “Do you people 
‘Woe 


I said to the 
play tonight?” 
games,” the kid said. 
1e’s at six o'clock.” the 


would he “throw the game” 
to get even with the manager? 


Ill be there 
a little ball my 

“You did?” the 

With ( olumbus 
twenty vears ago 

“Is that ng the kid said 

That’s the way I got to talking 
the kid. They had one of t 
paneled grill 
the hotel 
I had a cup of coffee and the 
Coke, and I told him a few 
he turned out to be good listener 

But what do Mr 
Franklin?” he said after 

“I sell hardware,” | said. “I can think 


of some things I'd like 


tl 


with 
lose pine- 


+ 


rooms in the basement of 


down there 
kid had a 


stories and 


ind we went 


i real 


you do now, 


7) 
1 while 


better, but I was 
! 
ing to isk vou how vou like playing 
: ie 


S le 


in thi igue 
“Well.” the 
got no kick c« 
“Oh, I don’t km 
stand good for 
What are thev trving to do to vou 
“I don’t know,” the kid 
understand it.” 
What's the trouble? 
“Well,” the kid said, 
wrong with my playing. I’m hitting .365 
I lead the 


bod 
novoady 


I've 


kid 


ming 


said, “I 


Guess 


w,” T said. “I under 


you're tov this league 


” 


, 


said. “I can’ 


“there's nothing 


in stolen 


fic Id 


? 
right now league 


bases. There's can with 


me, but who cares?” 

“Who manages this ball club?” 

“Al Dall.” the kid said. “You remem 
ber, he played in the outfield for the 
Yankees tor about four years ts 

“I remember.” 

“Maybe he’s all right,” the kid said 
“but I don’t get along with him. He’s 
on my neck all the time.” 

“Well,” I said, “that’s the way they 
are in the minors sometimes. You have 
to remember the guy 1s looking out for 
himself and his ball club first.” 

‘L know that,” the kid said. “If I get 
the big hit or make the play he never 
The other night I tried 
to take second on a loose ball and I got 
He bawled me 

There’s noth 


says anything 


caught in the run-down 
out in front of evervbod\ 
ing I can do.” 

‘Oh, I don’t know,” I said. “This is 
| who knows he’s got a 
good thing in you, and he’s trying to 
keep you around. You people lead the 
league, and that makes him look good 
He doesn’t want to lose you to Kansas 
Citv or the Yankees.” 


Continued on page 


probably a 


guy 
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“WWHAT DO YOL THINK OF 
‘DUTCH DATES’?” That's today’s 
question, and here are your answers: 
(a) “Dutch dates” are a boon to the 
date life of any teen-ager. 

(b) “Dutch dates” are ohay—some- 
times. 

(c) “Dutch dates” 
been invented. 

As you can see from this summary, 
pretty positive (and 
views on the and 
were. as often as not, di- 


should never have 


you aired 
negative) 
those views 
rectly opposed to those of your class- 
mate across the aisle. In general, more 
girls than boys fell into the “some- 
times” category, with more fellows than 
voicing extreme pros and cons. 
Thus, with the male forces divided, 
“Dutch dates are sometimes a good 
idea” was the answer you came up with 
most often—but with the two extreme 
opinions close behind. 

There was only one point on which 
you agreed almost unanimously: That 
when “going Dutch” is a possible solu- 
tion to the high cost of dating, the girl 
must be the one to suggest it. So, it 
seems to be up to each girl to figure 
out her date’s feelings on the subject, 
and then either chip in on the ex- 
penses—or hold her tongue! 

Here’s a cross-section of letters, giv- 


some 
subject, 


girls 


ing your reasons for your various opin- 
ions: 

I think “going Dutch” once in a 
while is a fine idea, especially after a 
boy has had to foot the bill for a prom 
or some other big afair. The girl should 
suggest it because most boys have too 
much pride to bring up the matter. 
However, on no account should the girl 
make an issue of it and embarrass the 
boy. And, if he agrees to “go Dutch,” 
she should pay her share of the date 
when they are alone—not in public. 


Carol Coer 
Seymour (Conn.) H. $. 


In my date book, there is no “Dutch 
dating’—unless the girl insists on it. 
Then [ think it’s all right for the boy 
to accept, but he should never suggest 
it himself. As far as he’s concerned, he 
shouldn't ask for a date unless he’s pre- 
pared to pay for it 


Everett Belvili 
Monroe (Ore.) H. $ 


I think “going Dutch” is all right for 
a “steady” couple. After all, it’s hard on 
a boy’s billfold to date a lot while he’s 
in school. The girl should suggest pay- 
ing her own way. The boy might re- 
fuse at first, but if she repeats her offer 


lightly but sincerely, he'll probably be 
glad to fall in with the idea. 
Delories Faulkner 
Central H. $ 
Grand Forks, N. D 


oY a 

Just the thought of “Dutch dating” 
irks me. Any boy who lacks the capital 
to support his date for a particular eve- 
ning shouldn’t have asked her out. 

I think “Dutch dating” is a sign of 
adolescence. When I was a kid, the 
idea appealed to me, but now I take 
a certain pride in being able to treat my 
date to a few things. One thing that 
makes me mad is a girl who thinks that 
dating her must be a hardship, so she 
won't accept these small considerations. 

Don’t get me wrong, though. A girl 
should not be too demanding and should 
adjust herself to the situation at hand. 
But let the boy handle the finances! 


Bob Hooke 
Winono (Minn.) H. $ 





Next “Jam Session” question: 
WHICH HIGH SCHOOL SUBJECT 
DO YOU THINK WILL BE OF 
THE GREATEST VALUE TO YOU 
AFTER YOU LEAVE SCHOOL— 
AND WHY? Whether it’s chemis- 
try, algebra, or an all-four-years 
subject like English, write and tell 
us about it, giving the reasons why 
you believe it will be more useful 
to you in later life than any other 
subject. Is it a foreign language? 
Typing? Social studies? Shop? 
They’re all eligible—any subject 
you're taking now, or have taken 
since you entered high school. Is 
it one which you think will help 
you most in your chosen vocation, 
or one which you think is a more 
all-around useful subject? And if 
you can’t decide between two sub- 
jects, tell us about both of them! 

Be sure to mail your letter by 
May 29 to: Gay Head, Scholastic 
Magazines. 33 West 42 St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 











Since I'm a boy, I'm on the spot. 

I could say plenty, but I'd better not 
So I'll be content to say just one thing 
That in my mind does surely ring: 
“The girl who has the golden touch 

Is the one who offers, ‘Let’s go Dutch.’” 


Jim Richards 
Topeka (Kans.) H. § 


I've never “Dutch-dated,” but I’m 
against it. Most important, it hurts a 
boy’s pride. Also, boys usually have a 
better source of income than girls. Be- 
sides, a girl has to spend more money 
on clothes and cosmetics, so that the 
boy who spends his money on her can 
be proud of her looks. 

However, she could 
once in a while by inviting the boy to 
a Sadie Hawkins party, and footing the 
whole bill for the evening. 

Janice Faaborg 
Jefferson (iowa) H, $ 


square things 


I don’t see why a sensible boy would 
go on any date but a “Dutch date.” 
Why let the girl hook the boy’s wallet 
as well as the boy? Since high school 
romances rarely amount to anything 
and since higher education is so essen- 
tial these days, a boy might well be 
saving his money for an education in- 
stead of spending it on some girl. 

Michae! Gemignani 
East H. § 
Rochester, N. Y 


My boy friend and I “go Dutch’ 
often, and we enjoy it. I’m sure many 
other couples would, too, if they'd only 
give it a try. 

Betty Anne Mork 
Elcho (Wis.) H. $ 


The boy would really appreciate it 
if « girl sometimes suggested “going 
Dutch,” for he’s often too embarrassed 
to tell her that he hasn't enough money 
to date her as often as he'd like to, or 
to take her somewhere special. 

If the girl brings the matter up tact 
fully, you can be sure the boy will be 
delighted. However, she certainly isn't 
expected to suggest a “Dutch date” the 
first time she goes out with a boy. 

Paul Carriere 


Loyola H. S$. 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


The most satisfactory way to “go 
Dutch” is to round up several couples 
and go to a movie together. This way, 

(Continued on page 29) 
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IS YOUR 


CREDIT GOOD? 


Prepared under the direction of LEONE ANN HEUER 


Director of Consumer Education, Household Finance Corporation 


MAGINE that you want to buy a bi- 
How will you pay for it? You 
can save your money until you have the 
full only 
enough to make a “down pay- 


balance at 


’ 
cyvcie 


amount. Or you can save 


sm ill 
} 


and agree to pay the 


wal ‘ ! 
rvalS OVeT a perio 


buy it on the installment plan 


ment 


of time 


However, it costs money to buy goods 
the 


u Can 


mn time price of 
le is S60. If y 
he full an 


° 
mu Onlv S60. Pur 


Suppose the 
1 wait until y 
iount, the bike will cost 


' 


} 
1asing on the in- 
t 
t 


stallment pla will require you to pay a 
irying or service charge 

making the total cost of the bicycle 
well worth 


nerhar 
~ perhaps 


st may be 
he money you may 
ion and the fun you will 


Save 


bicycle mY perhaps the 
ron th iy 
yn the in 


idvan ive 


make 


igreed oI 


must 


ing 


Cash or “On Time’’? 


i choice 


" 
liment 


+} 


V recelve 
ilw iys used 
wick spread icceptance 
lit for con- 
sumers is a twentieth century product. 


families o1 


It grew out of modern economic condi- 
tions and is an essential part of our mass 
production world. Mass _ production 
makes quantities of goods available at 
prices which the average man can af 
ford. It also means jobs for millions of 
people 

Most people can buy cars and other 
high-priced equipment only if they have 
time to pay. There is seldom enough 
extra cash in a single pay envelope to 
buy these items outright. Manufacturers 
of durable goods (long-lasting, expen- 
sive items like pianos, sewing machines, 
refrigerators, cars) offer “terms” so that 
a man on a small regular salary can 
buy. Paying for durable goods over a 
period of time is a form of savings. 

However, credit can be a threat to a 
family, as well as a boon. Perhaps a 
family have been too enthusiastic and 
purchased too many items on the in- 
stallment plan at one time. They may 
lose the things they've bought if they 
do not make payments on time. When 
credit is offered for almost every type 
of merchandise, it is necessary for a 
family to use it wisely. 

When your father signs a contract to 
pay for a car “on time,” he still has to 
meet all regular living costs. Yearly in 
comes usually are divided into regular 
weekly or monthly amounts. After cash 
is set aside for rent insurance 
food, and daily living costs, the amount 
left over for savings or to buy other 
goods is small. If your family 
works out a good “Money Management” 

before credit is used, it is possible 
ill payments fall into their 
1 


] 1 
place. You may have to spend 


taxes, 


usually 


lothes or something 


ire Ci mplete, but 
yu al i ur spe nding plan in 
balan 
. 
Carrying Charges 
It’s not only important to learn when 
ind how to use credit, it’s important to 
compare the costs of the different types 
of credit. Youn 
tract with a sales agency when he buys 
go to a bank or a loan 
money, 


father can sign a con- 
a ear. Or he may 
company, borrow the needed 





AP Newsfeatures 
“~—and could | pay the first install- 
tall > ” 


ment in ten easy i $, 





and pay cash. The interest charges on a 
loan may be less than the carrying 
charges at the sales agency. Whenever 
you think of buying an expensive item 
or borrowing money for an emergency, 
it will pay you to shop around and com- 
pare the costs of different types of 
credit. In comparing costs, consider all 
factors—availability, dollar cost, percen 
tage rate of charge, convenience, relia- 
bility of the source, and suitability to 
your needs. In some cases one or an- 
other of these factors may prove all 
important 

Many people use loan credit to con 
solidate their debts and preserve theii 
credit standing. A loan which permits 
them to pay off other indebtedness im 
mediately allows them time to budget 
themselves out of debt. On other occa 
sions, an emergency forces a family to 
look for a loan. They may have bills 
with stores, with doctors, and with 
utility companies. Again they need to 
keep their credit standing good by pay 
ing their bills. 


Credit Rating 


Your credit standing is based on the 
way you pay for the things you purchase 
and the promptness with which you 
pay. 

A good personal credit rating is an 
advantage throughout your life. It al 


lows charge accounts in 


you to open 
stores and to purchase major items on 
the installment plan. It may clear the 
way for you to borrow money when 
person il savings will not cover the costs 
of emergencies, debts, or special oppor 
tunities. The consume! 
credit makes it possible for you to have 
the goods and services which are part of 
1 modern world and to keep your pet 


sonal finances in proper balance. 


wise use ot 


This is the fifth in a series of articles 
on “Managing Your Money.” 





the 


Novo” in the tennis world ever 
says, “It ain't gonna rain no mo’, 
would be the height of 


knows “it’s 


Mo and Mo 


no mo’.” That 
foolishness. For everybody 
nna rain mo’ and mo’’ 
hampionships, of course 
I'm referring to Maureen “Little Mo 
(‘onnolly, the girl wonder of the tennis 
vorld. Not yet 18 vears of age, she’s 
lready won the national crown twice 
t row And last vear, in her first 
eason ot internation il pl l she W iltzed 
English Fret } ind Aus 


' 
es 


ft with the 
ilian tit] 
Where Little Mo will go from here 
s easy to guess. It can't be anywhere 


time hit parade 


mut to the top of the all 


Remember, she isn't 18 vet 


ind there’s 
10 reason why she can't keep improv- 
ng until she reaches 30! 

Take all our gre women plavers 
Helen Wills Helen Jacobs Alice 
Marble, Sarah Palirey Cooke, and Paul- 

1e Betz. Each of them kept improving 
ght into their 30's 

The all-time national cha np 1s Helen 
Wills. She the title 7 
\arble, Betz won it 4 
times. As you can quickly see, Maureen 
] knock over all the 


] t 
coppeu umes 


Jacobs, and 


ippears a cinch to 
e¢ ords 

I first he ird 
spring of 1949. I had written an article 
in praise of a young up-and-coming star 
named Laura Lou Jahn. Soon after the 
irticle appeared in print, I received a 


about Maureen in the 


letter from a sophomore at Cathedral 
High School in San Diego, Calif. She 
vrote (this appeared in my April 13 
1949 column) 
“Sure, Laura 
player. For a 15-year-old, she’s a marvel 
as you said. But what does that make 
Maureen Connolly? Maureen is only 14, 
ind she’s polished off Laura Lou twice. 
“Maureen, who's a classmate of mine, 
loesn’t get around as much as Laura 
publicity. 


Lous a great tennis 


loesn't get the 


Lou and thus 


Merrier! 


But she’s a better player, and all the 
experts out our way believe she's going 
to be one of the greatest of all time.” 

That letter writer (she never signed 
her name) certainly knew what she was 
talking about! 


Short Shots 


PFunny thing about baseball 
Most of them come up with marvelous 
records—and flop with a thud. Others 
come up with very little on the record- 
ind make good right off the bat 

Take the National League’s 
outstanding pitching rookies of 1952 
Hoyt Wilhelm, Warren Hacker, and 
Joe Black. Wilhelm Iéd the league in 
earned-run average, while winning 15 
games and losing only 3 for the Giants 
Hacker was second in earned-run aver 
ige, while winning 15 and losing 9 for 
the Cubs. Black was picked Rookie of 
the Year after winning 15 and losing 4 
for the championship Dodgers. 

Yet none of them came up to the big 
time with much of a record. Wilhelm’s 
record at Minneapolis was 11 won and 
14 lost; Hacker’s mark at Los Angeles 
8 won while Black 
posted a record of 11 


won and 12 lost. Go figure it out! 


rookies. 


three 


was and 15 lost 


ninor league 


pWe've got a personal interest in Bill 
Consolo, the Boston Red Sox’s 
tional $65,000 bonus rookie. As a high 
school student. in Southern California, 
Bill won a Gold Key in the Ceramic 
Art Division of this 1953 
Art Awards! Bill is rated the greatest 
high school ball player to come out 
of California in the past 10 years. In 
league 


sensa 


magazine s 


fact, he was scouted by big 


teams since the age of 12! 


pPeople are still sending in nomina- 
tions for the heaviest high school foot- 
ball player in the land. Latest batch 
includes: 
“Our boy Cheatum 


Herman (Pud 


Acr 

Girl wonder Maureen ‘‘Little Mo’ Con- 
nolly, who may well go on to become 
No. 1 on the Hit Parade of Tennis Queens 
nakes all the scales groan. He stands 
6 feet even and weighs 364 pounds. He 
was all-league in football and is also an 
outstanding basketball player. We be 
lieve he’s the strongest 
Kansas. Practically every major college 
in the U. S. is after him.” Vince Benson 
Kingman (Kans.) H.S 

“Ed Castro, 5-feet-9 and 321 pounds 
was a one-man defensive team for Uni 
versity H.S. in Los Angeles, Calif. Uni 
versity also had the area’s lightest 
player in 118-pound Isamu Moramoto 
a fine line-backer.” Jerry Weiner, Sports 
Dept., Citizen-News, Hollywood, Calit 

‘loe Raymo, our stands 6 
feet-6 and weighs 310 pounds.” Ken 
Liberty, Stillwater (Minn.) HLS. 

“Lodi (Calif.) H.S. has a 
guard named Leon Hoist who weighs 
Howard Crider. Merced 


person ll 


center, 


lefensive 


310 pounds.” 
Calif.) H.S 


pThirteen students from Walnut Ave 
Junior H.S., Clairton, Pa., didn’t like 
my prediction that the Pittsburgh Pi 
rates would finish last in the National 
League. “This is an insult,” they writ 
‘Pittsburgh has the best power hitters 
pitchers, and fielders in both leagues 
They also have a great manager, and 
the home-run king in Relph Kiner 
Pittsburgh shall end in the first division 
ind that’s no hooey.” 
Such loyalty is very 
touching. I sincerely 
Pirates do wind up in the first division 
But it'll take a that’s no 
hooev. 
Herman | 


rare—and ver) 


hope that the 
miracle ind 


\fasixn. Sports Edite 





“Here’s Looking at You!” is planned 


vou the kind of person 


to help make 


who attractive appearance 
to others. I 
to share with others through this col- 
special questions about your 
ippearance that you'd like to ask— 
Carol Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 


Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


presents an 
vou have ideas you'd like 


write: 
$51 Fourth 
QO. Girls alway mplain about their 
hut about us fellows? My 

hair never slicked hack. I wet it 
when I comb it, but as soon as it’s dry, 
it falls in my eyes again. Is there any- 


air, what 


stay 


fhing I can do? 


4. Try using a little bit of hair dress 
your hair. If that 
loesn't help get Most fel 
look good in them, and because 
} ] 


the hair is cut so short, it stays in place 


ng when you brusl 


i crew cut 


WS 


thin neck which 


: , 
k gawky. Is there anything 


UV I have 
! 


make § me to 
* sf? 


“a 
I can do about 


4. First of all, carry your head erect 
You won't reduce the length of your 
eck bys! ng. Your 


i great deal. 


hair-do and 
\ long 
nuch more flattering to vou 
Wear 


collars, or with 


lothes can he lp 
bob will be 
dresses or 


than very short cuts 


1 1! 
ylouses with soft, frilly 
that are hig 


Scarves and gay neckerchiefs are excel 


h around the neck 


necklaces for 
iting or party choose rather 
sulky necklaces instead of a single thin 
A long, slim neck can 


ent. If you like to wear 


wear, 


trand of pearls. 


be very graceful, provided you make 


> suitable for a 


} 


wx toilet water is 
e than perfume. 
many toilet waters with pleas- 
Used after a bath 
vou feel fresh and 


ragrances 


l 
ey lane 


Q. Does powder make the face break 
I would like to use it, but I don't 
il my complexion 


out? 


want to sp 


with a 
otton, face powder 


{\ Applic { to a clean skin 
puff or piece yt 
should have no bad effects on your com- 
However, powder is 
n the face in an attempt to cov- 
oily skin, it may help 


other blem- 


plexion when 
rubbed « 
pa dirty, 
luce b! 


ickheads and 


Occasionally, girls are allergic 
popular brands of face powder. In 

instances, special non-allergic cos 
tics available in any drug store may 
-] used 


2 2 


Athletes, Beware! [If your complexion 
to develop pimples and_black- 
heads easily, be sure to wash it well 
after any The greasy 
film of perspiration produced by the 
exercise may plug up the pores of your 


skin. 


tends 
active 


exercise 


. . . 


Save-a-Nail. Got a messv job to doP 


Protect your nails this way. Rub them 
over a cake of moist soap, so that the 
soap getseright under the nail tips. Then 
go happily on to cleaning the car o1 
scraping the old paint from a piece ot 
furniture. When you've finished, merely 
slide an orange stick under your nails 
ind—presto!—the grime comes out with 
the soap. 
. ° e 

No Pull! No matter how great the 
temptation, don’t pull that loose thread 
on your clothing! You are likely to un 
ravel a whole hem or seam. Instead, 
tear or cut off the thread and make re 
pairs as soon as possible. In an emer- 
gency, a good way to hold up a ripped 
hem is to fasten it with a piece of scotch 


tape. 
. . ” 


Let’s Face itl 

Breathes there a girl 

With mind so saintly 

She's never envied 

Even faintly 

Another’s looks and charm and 
grace 

And wished she had a different 
face? 


Probably not. It’s only human to want 
the perfection we see in others. But if 
you look closely, you'll find that popu 
lar girls are rarely really beautiful 
However, they are always fresh-looking, 
well-groomed, pleasant-voiced, and in- 
terested in other people. These are char 
acteristics you can cultivate. So stop 
moping and get busy! 


_ LOOK SMOOTH WITH A SMOOTH SHAVE 





] Whether you shave once 
* a week or every day, 
here's how to do it right. First 
wash face well with good soap. 


Wet brush with hot wa- 
* ter. Put lather cream on 
brush and 


3. 


apply to face 


Phot ries jeu 
Proper shaving angle, 
with bevel edge of ra- 
zor against face, blade meet- 
Brush for a foamy lather. ing beard at base. No cuts! 


Evor Rea Shaving Brush Co 

After beard is removed, 

© wipe off lather. Use aft- 
er-shave lotion as a refresher. 
Wipe and dry blade carefully. 





One Throw 


(Continued from page 20) 


‘That’s what I mean,” the kid Said. 
When the Yankees sent me down here 
they said, ‘Don’t worry. We'll keep an 
eye on you.’ So Dall never sends back 
i good report on me. Nobody ever 
omes down to look me over. What 
chance is there tor a Eddie 
Brown to see me in this town?” 

“You have to remember that Eddie 
Brown’s the big shot,” I said, “the great 
Yankee scout.’ 

“Sure,” the kid said, “and I'll never 
see him in this place. | have an idea 
that if they ever ask Dall about me, he 
keeps knocking me down.” 

‘Why don’t you go Dall?” | 
said. “I had trouble like that once my- 
self, but I figured out a way to get 
ittention.” 

“You did?” the kid said 

“I threw a couple of balls over the 


guy like 


after 


first baseman’s head,” I said. “I threw 
ind that really 
So what does 


a couple of games away 
made the manager 
he do? He blows the whistle on me, and 


sore 


what happens? That gets the top brass 


curious, and they send down to see 
what’s wrong.” 
“Is that so?” the kid 


happened?” 


What 


“Two weeks later I said 
vith Columbus 
“Is that right?” the k 
Sure,” I said, eggit 
have you got to lost 
“Nothing * the kid 
got anything to lose.’ 
“I'd try it,” 1 said 
“I might,’ the kid s: 
it tonight if the spot c 


| COULD see trom the way he said it 


1 | } 
madder than hed 


that he said 
Maybe you think this is mean to steam 
a kid up like this. but I do 
things 
“Take 
guy ruin vour career.” 
‘T'll trv it,” the kid “Are 
ming out to the park tonight?” 
‘I wouldn’t miss it.” I said 
be better than making out route sheets 


was 
some strange 


over 1 said Don't let this 


said you 


Chis will 


and sales orders.” 
It’s not much of a ball park in this 
old wooden ers and an old 


four 


town leach 


wooden fence and about hundred 


people in the game 


stands. The first 
wasn’t much of a with the 
home club winning something like § 
to ] 

The kid didn't have any 
was 


game either 


hard 
chances, but I could see he a ball- 


player, with a double and a couple of 


ilks and a lot of speed 
The 1 


second game vas different, 


though. The other club got a couple 
of runs and then the home club picked 
up three runs in one. In the last of the 
ninth the home club had a 3-2 lead and 
two outs when the pitching began to 
fall apart and the other club loaded the 
bases. 

I was trying to wish the ball down to 
the kid, just to see what he'd do with 
it, when the batter drove one on one 
bounce to the kid’s right 

The kid was off for it when the ball 
started, He made a backhand stab and 
grabbed it. He was deep now, and he 
turned in the air and fired. If it goes 
over the first baseman’s head it’s two 
runs in and a panic—but it’s the prettiest 
throw you’d want to see. It’s right on a 
line, and the runner is out by a step, 
and it’s the ball game. 

I walked back to the hotel, thinking 
about the kid. I sat around the lobby 
until If saw him come in, and then I 
walked toward the elevator as if I were 
going to my room but so I’d meet him. 
I could see he didn’t want to talk 

“How about a Coke?” I said. 

‘No,” he said. “Thanks, but I'm go 
ing to bed.” 

“Look,” I “Forget it. 
the right thing. Have a Coke.” 

We sitting in the grill 


You did 


said 


were room 
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again. The kid wasnt saying anything 

“Why didn’t throw that ball 
away?” I said. 

“I don’t know,” 
the idea in my mind before he hit i 
but I couldn't.” 

“Why?” 

“I don’t know why.” 

‘I know why,” I said 

The kid didn’t sav anything. He jus 
sat there, looking 

“Do you know you 
throw that ball away?” I said. 

“No,” the kid said. 

“You couldn't throw that ball away 
] said, “because you're going to be a 
major-league ballplayer someday.” 

The kid just looked at me. He had 
that same sore expression. 

“Do you know why you're going to 
be a major-league ballplayer?” I said. 

The kid was just looking down again 
shaking his head. I never got more ot 
a kick out of anything in my life. 

“You're going to be a major-league 
ballplayer,” I © said, you 
couldn’t throw that ball away, and be 
cause I’m not Harry Franklin.” 

“What do you mean?” the kid said. 

“[ mean,” | explained to him, “that 
I tried to needle you into throwing that 
ball away because I’m Eddie Brown 


you 


the kid said. “I had 


‘ 


aown 


why couldn't 


“because 


Fish is a food 
That's so delicious— 
And in addition 
It’s so nutritious! 





Fish gives you the same proteins for healthy growth that meat 
does. Eat it often. Since fish doesn’t ‘stick to the ribs’’ like 
meat, top off a fish meal with pudding, pie, or.custard dessert. 
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| Tiger of the Snows 


; | Continued from page 6) 


Run the bases faster get the 
jump on those hot grounders and 
long flies, the way Big Leaguers do. 
In “big time” ball MacGregor Baseball 
Shoes help many a star base runner beat 
that throw to second, or make it possible 
for the shortstop to get a head start on 
a quick double play. 


Now, MacGregor makes these same, 


quick-starting shoes for you in several 
models and in all sizes. When you need 
baseball equipment of any type see your 
local MacGregor Sporting Goods Dealer. 


Umaclpreger : 


Sports Equipment 


CINCINNATI 32, OHIO 
“The Choice of Those Who Play the Game” 


pit himself once more against the merci- 
| less weather and treacherous footing of 
| Everest, Tenzing was completely re- 
laxed as he sat fondling his terrier or 
stroking her -two pups playing at his 
feet. Only the bustle in the adjoining 
Sherpa huts and a note of urgency in 
the voice of his wife suggested the forth- 
|coming trip was anything out of the 
| ordinary 
| Tenzing’s 14- and 15-year-old daugh- 
ters, Pem Pem and Nima, who had just 
}come in from school, sat on either side 
of him as he told us with quiet modesty 
of his life as a Sherpa. Tenzing’s own 
language is a Sherpa dialect of Nepal- 
ese, but he spoke to us in a charming 
“basic” English 

It was hard to believe, as we sat there 
sipping coffee flavored with thick, sweet 
buffalo cream, that the slight, gentle 
us was the “Tiger” of the 
Himalayas. (Tiger is a rank conferred 
on a Sherpa who has carried a load up 
to 24,000 feet. A number of Sherpas 
have earned this distinction, but Ten- 
zing is, so to speak, a Tiger's Tiger.) 

fenzing is only about 5’ 5” in height 
his own words, “not 
22 pounds 


man before 


and weighs, in 
much.” He said he had lost 
on the second Swiss Expedition last fall, 
and he suffered from malaria this win- 
ter. He admits this doesn’t leave him 
much margin for the forthcoming expe- 
dition. Two Everest expeditions in one 
| year are strenuous, and the new expedi- 
| tion will be Tenzing’s third since May, 
| 1952. 
“Very Difficult Job” 


| Though Tenzing has climbed on 
| Kanchenjunga, Nanda Devi, and other 
| big Himalayan peaks, Everest is the 
| most exciting peak to him. (“Exciting 
| not quite the word for Everest, though,” 
Tenzing said thoughtfully. “Also, very 
| dificult job.” ) 
| At 39, Tenzing has been on more 
| Everest expeditions than any other 
Sherpa, and possibly than any other 
| mountaineer. The Swiss have made him 
}an honorary member of their Alpine 
| Club, and the British of their Himalayan 
| Club. 
Tenzing’s first mountain expedition 
i was in 1933—and he began with Ever- 
| est, the climax to most climbers’ careers. 
| He was 21 at the time—he says a young 
| man should reach his full growth before 
| he tackles Everest—and he went with a 
| British expedition as an ordinary porter. 
He has been on six Everest expeditions 
since. The new attempt will be his 
eighth. 
| All Sherpas take naturally to moun- 
| taineering, Tenzing explained. Most 
Sherpa villages in north India, and in 
| Nepal and Sikkim (which was formerly 


part of India) are in the mountains. 
Sherpas are accustomed to high alti- 
tudes and their leg muscles and lungs 
are well-developed from constant climb- 
ing. 

When they cannot obtain work with 
a mountain expedition, Sherpas trade in 
yak or sheep, work in the tea gardens in 
the foothills of the Himalayas, act as 
guides for tourists who want to go on 
short mountain treks, or pack goods 
from village to village. A Sherpa thinks 
nothing of carrying 250 pounds on his 
back and can carry up to 400 pounds. 

“Of course, we not carry so much at 
high altitude,” Tenzing said. “At base 
camp of Everest expedition—base camp 
located about 20,000 feet—I carry only 
30 pounds; beyond 25,000 from eight to 
ten; near top—only about five.” 


Sherpa’s Pay—65¢ a Day 


Despite the hazardous nature of the 
work, a Sherpa’s pay is very low. Sher- 
pas are paid on the average of three 
rupees a day (about 65 cents) for an 
Everest expedition. First-rank Sherpas 
like Tenzing may make as much as 5 
rupees a day (a little over a dollar). 
Also, the compensation paid in the event 
of accident or death is very little: $200 
to a married man’s family if he is lost 
on a climb; $100 to a single man’s; for 
the loss of a leg or arm from frostbite 
from $10 to $15 are paid. 

A Sherpa can supplement his income 
by taking odd jobs between expeditions. 
3ut Tenzing says that when he goes on 
two major expeditions a year, he needs 
the intervening months to recoup his 
health. On several occasions, though, he 
has been employed as a ski-trainer by 
the Indian army. 

As Sardar, what does Tenzing do on 
an expedition? 

“I organize work of porters. Decide 
who carry what. I take charge setting 
up base camp and other camps where 
party will stay overnight. If Sahibs wish, 
I can also cook. I explain Sahibs what 
porters say—tell porters what Sahibs 
(expedition’s leaders) say. Keep every 
one happy.” 

This is no small assignment when one 
realizes that an expedition such as the 
present one involves the services of 
about 370 porters. 

“No pony track from Kathmandu to 
base camp 150 miles away,” Tenzing 
explained. “Men must carry all supplies 
to base camp. Most expeditions used to 
go up north face of Everest in Tibet 
there is possible take ponies closer base 
camp. Now Chinese Communists invade 
Tibet—no give permission climb north 
face. Must climb south face in Nepal 
and go all way to base camp on foot 

“Not all porters going to top of Ever 
est,” Tenzing said with a smile. “Some 
are women. We leave them first camp 
Others no experience with high altitude. 





them next two or three 
, 
coming down. 


Leave camps 
vith food and fuel for 
Only Sherpas go very high and only 
vur—five She rpas go to last « ump.” 
Which of the various nationalities he 
ias worked with does Tenzing think are 
the best climbers? 
“As climbers—all about same,” Ten- 
ing said, “But I like best climving wi 


i Swiss—because they treat 


French or 
Sherpas as equals. We get same food 
lothes, equipment as Sahibs 

Tenzing said that has not been true 
t most of the British expeditions 

“So British always have to cneourage 
Sherpas—build up morale. On last Swiss 
xpedition, though, Sherpas in such 
‘90d condition because treated so well 


that Sherpas encouraged climbers.” 


Thousand-Foot Fall 
Among individual climbers Tenzing 
Raymond Lambert, his com- 
anion in setting an Everest record, the 


thinks 


finest climber he has ever accompanied 
He also has great respect for Britain's 
late Frank Smythe 

What was Tenzing’s most dangerous 
xperience on a Himalayan expedition? 

“Danger always there,” Tenzing said 
simply. “But closest escape was with 
Everest expedition in 1939. Party almost 
avalanche. We roll down 
Land thousand 


killed by 
nountain with snows 
eet below. Very lucky.” 
Questioned about the last Swiss ex- 
pedition, on which he sprained a knee 
10.000 feet on 
This appar- 


and had to descend 
rutches, Tenzing shrugged 
ently rated as minor discomfort. 
“Another dangerful time,” Tenzing 
recollected, “was on Nanda Devi in 
1951 when climbing Cornish Ice-fall. 
Very steep drop both sides, I climb 
slowly—one inch one time. No place to 
hold, little place to put foot. Ice very 
slippery—then oxygen freeze, no work- 
ing. I throw pump down and leave 
there. We return Camp 6. Everyone 
,ery happy anyway because we climb 
highest point on Nanda Devi—but no 
flower that high. So Sahibs make sau- 
suge garland, give this, and we dance.” 


“Winds 70 Miles an Hour’ 


Does Tenzing think anyone will eve 
succeed in climbing Everest? 

Tenzing couldn't say. The Swiss ex- 
pedition of May, 1952, which set the 
record of 28,215 feet, ran into weather 
conditions as it approached the sum- 
mit. Also, the improved oxygen “lungs” 
on which they were counting heavily 
proved inadequate for the last lap of the 
journey. A member of the expedition 
said if anyone ever did conquer Everest, 
he would owe his success to a miracle 
of weather, perfectly functioning equip- 
ment, and human endurance. 

The present British expedition will 
benefit by the experience of two Swiss 


Even at his age, this boy knows that 
the only true security a man or wo- 
man can have is a marketable ability 
—knowledge and training that in- 
dustry wants, needs and is ready to buy. 

For that reason, he is studying 
mathematics and the physical sciences 
in high school to equip himself for 
college engineering so that he can 
enter business with a special skill. He 
knows these studies are every high 
school student’s open door to the 
great opportunities engineering and 
science offer youth today. 

This June 23,000 engineering grad- 
uates—boys and girls who planned 
their futures wisely—will enter an ex- 
citing profession where starting sal- 
aries are high. 

Think of the thrilling new develop- 
ments they will become a part of— 
supersonic jets and rockets, electronic 
computers, atomic power. Sdme will 
become modern-day explorers in 
search of oil or radioactive ores, some 
will design machines, many will build 
dams, roads, plan whole communi- 
ties. Still others will become techni- 


What this boy can 


tell you about your 


own future 


A marketable 
ability is 
the only 

true security 


cally trained salesmen or enter their 
own business. 

All of them will be doing important 
work, all will have a good chance for 
steady employment and advancement. 
Their specialized, professional! train- 
ing will be needed for years to come 
to meet this generation’s tremendous 
shortage of trained engineering per- 
sonnel. 

Don’t throw away your chance for 
a valuable and interesting future. 
Take those high school courses that 
will enable you to study engineering 
if you want to when you reach college 
age. For more information, see your 
math or science teacher, guidance 
counsellor, a prominent engineer in 
your community, or write to the En- 
gineering Manpower Commission, 29 
West 39 Street, New York 18, New 
York, for the free booklet, “Engi- 
neering As A Career.” 





gow 
yours? 


The 1953 editions of these 
two favorite annuals are 
mow ready at your dealers 
Get your copies from him 
or write direct enclosing 
Sc im com for Famous 
Slugger Year Book and 
10c for Official . Softball 
Rules. Hillerich & Bradsby 
Co., Louisville 2, Ky., 
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@ Want to learn to play 


tennis? Would 
like 


ry pepnove 
ny tennis game 


good 
you to improve 
your game? Send for 
this FREE book by 
Vinnie Rix hards, holder 
of 30° Championships 
This booklet is based 
on Richards’ own tour 
nament experience 

illustrated with 36 fast 
action shots and photos 
of every grip 
your opponents with 
the 
your 
coupon now. 


Surprise 


improvement in 


Mail this 
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Kichards 


Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book 
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Address - - 


NN Ee 


He MWaDunlop 


Championship TENNIS BALLS 


expeditions on the south face of Everest 
It will also have newly-designed, high- 
altitude boots, lighter than anything 
used before, and the latest in light oxy- 
gen cquipment 

The expedition will 
veeks at an altitude 
20.000 feet. to 


camp for two 


between 18,000 
acclimatize the 
iltitude 


and equipment 


and 
members to the their dress 
xyvgen 

But the real problem on Everest be 
gins within 6,000 feet of the 
lenzing explained. Col. Hunt's expedi 
tion plans at least three camps beyond 
the assault camp at 23,000 feet, to allow 
for further acclimatization at high alti 
tude. Moreover, they plan to dump 


enough food and equi 


apparatus 


summit, 


ment at the as 
suult camp for three tries at the summit 
if necessary—each attempt with fresh 
Ultimately, though, the 


planned expedition depends 


parties most 
carefully 
on the 

How 
eat he s of Everest? 

“When we spit it becomes ice,’ 
‘Wind blowing 70 
yud we can't sleep 


, 
weather 


} 1 
cold does it get on the 


upper 


) 
Tenzing said miles 


in hour. Scream so | 
at night.” 
And. how does one 
of 28.000 feet? 
“A little dull 
happe nit 


feel at an altitude 


Not understanding 


M hat Is 


“Nothing Stop Me” 


How many more climbing vears does 
Tenzing think he has ahead of him? 

“Till I am 45 maybe; if lucky—50 

It is Te nzing's ambition to be able t 
his d iug! iters a good education eto 


give 
I his family 


uild a small house for 
before he retires 

What did Tenzing think of the 
chances of the expe dition he was joining 
it dawn? 
ig Ss serene countenance clouded 
I think I talk enough. Bad luck 
With moun 


superstitions ”" he ex 


Tenzit 
briefly 
talk too much beforehand. 
tains, there are 
plained and fell silent a moment. 
talk some 


“Come 
next summer and we 


added, and the warming smile 


see me 
more,” he 
returned. 
was a smile to 


Truly, we thought, it 
1 faint-hearted 


melt a glacier or cheer 
expedition upwards 

A few days later, after Tenzing had 
joined the British team at Kathmandu, 
the expedition’s leaders announced that 


member of the 


would be a 
final party—it his condition at 
the assault camp poumits Moreover 
the Sahibs told Tenzing that if he should 
find himself within reach of the summit 
and his partner should falter, he may 
provided he feels he can 
return safely. A 
tribute to a 


lrenzing 
+ 


issault 


push on alone 
make the climb and 
rare, if well-deserved 
Sherpa 

Replied The Tiger: “If weather holds, 
nothing stop me from reaching top.” 


Say What You Please 


Continued from page 5) 


see us as we really are, how rich and 
productive we are, you'll love us!” 

Are we so stupid as to think that the 
people of the world will love us if thes 
see US really are? In many parts 
of the world we display pictures of ric! 
foodstuffs and of American citizens in 


and so forth, listening to the 


as we 


Ca©rs 
radio, watching television and attendin: 
movies. What are the 
who see these pictures going to think? 
but no love 
bitte 


poor peasants 


There may be admiration, 
In fact, there 


and hate 


will probably be 
envy ! 

We 
Soviet 


express 


should see the contrast between 
American propaganda. W< 
loved and the So 


and 
a will to be 
will to defeat 
Ours is not political warfare in any 
Why not a 
propaganda? The writers of your recent 


viets have the an enem\ 


Sensé program of anti-Soviet 
story on propaganda gave an example 
of sterling American foreign policy, the 
airlift of pilgrims to Mecca from Beirut 
Those pilgrims whom we transported 
did not think of the United States as 
their deliverer, nor were they grateful 
According to their religion, they would 
regard our planes simply as the agent 
Allah would use to carry out His 
Any gratitude which they felt 
would belong to Allah to the 
inficle ls whom He had used to help his 


which 
will 
and not 


wors} pe rs. 
We must 


proach, in 


assume an anti-Soviet ap 


iddition to our “love me” 
propaganda 

With an 
program, we 
defeat 


effective wartare 


could, 


Sovietism 


political 
loss of lite 
vive 


without 
ind 
friendship, and brotherhood a ch 
Philip Ritterbush 
Laconia (N. H_) High 


ance 


School 


Flag with 49 Stars 
Dear Editor 


March 25 issue, under the 
you asked 
United 
For 49 


and ten 


In your 
article, “Hawaii 
for designs of the 
States. Here is my des 
stars have horizontal rows 
vertical rows, thus making 50 stars, then 
from the last 
It is illustrated 


49th State?” 
flag of the 
ign. 

five 
the center star 


1 vert } 
veraucal row 


This leaves the flag fairly well balanced. 
If Alaska comes in as the 50th state 
you don't have to buy another flag, you 
just get another star. 

Jim Lytle 

New Market (Ind.) High School 











Jam Session 


(Continued from page 21) 


he boy saves his money, but he still 
has a good time because he knows that 
verybody’s “going Dutch.” 

Most schools have a “Women Pay 
All” Week (or something like it) at 
east once a. year. This gives the gir] an 
pportunity to repay the boy for all 
ie’s done for her during the year. He 
iccepts this as a matter of course, and 
t does not make him feel cheap or un- 
omfortable. 

Most couples like to date more than 
ynce a week, and most high school boys 
ire not swimming in money. The girl 
‘an remedy this problem by inviting 
the boy and some other couples to her 
house to dance, watch TV, and drink 
Cokes. This is always fun, and it’s an 
xcellent way to save the boy’s money 
vithout “going Dutch.” 


Lila Gill 
Topeka (Kans.) H. $. 


“Dutch dating” is the answer to teen- 
gers’ financial problems. Many teen- 
igers don’t date because they can’t 
stand the extra strain on their pocket- 
books. It takes very little to prove that 
two movie tickets cost twice as much 
is one; and movies are only one of 
nany expenditures involved in dating. 
| believe many girls would be more 
than willing to “go Dutch.” A lack of 
funds is making wall-flowers out of 
nany boys and girls, but it doesn’t have 
to 

Jim Fischer 
Winona (Minn.) H. $ 


I think “Dutch dating” is fine be- 
veen a boy and girl who know each 
ther well, but never when a boy is 
iking a girl out for the first time. The 
tirl should bring up the matter because 
t would be embarrassing for her to 
iave a boy ask her to “go Dutch” if she 
lidn’t have enough money to pay for 
ve rself 
Bill Lumley 
Technical H. §. 
Miomi, Fla. 


If a girl and boy are “going steady,” 
she should know her man well enough 
to be able to suggest “Dutch dating” 
without embarrassing him. If she can’t 
raise the question tactfully, though, I 
lon’t think she should mention it. 

Carol Davidowitz 


Prospects Heights H. S. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


‘Dutch dates” help a girl feel inde- 
pendent. No girl feels independent 
vhen a boy bears the full expense of a 
date. And “going Dutch” also is a help 


| 


to the boy with a limited allowance. 
Therefore, I think that if it’s agreeable 
to both, a “Dutch date” should be fun. 
Shirley Mae Rhodes 
Vashon H. S$. 
$t. Louis, Mo. 


e 

“Dutch dating” is fine once in a while 

It’s nice to change the manner and 
style. 

But the girl should always be the 

To suggest she pay for part of the fun 


‘We 


( 


one 


\( 
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If he’s had big expenses or clothes to 
buy 

And she, in a tactful way, asks, “Why 

Don’t we each pay our own way, and 
‘go Dutch’?” 

It shouldn’t embarrass 
much. 

But, girls, if you want to be “tops” 
“rate,” 

Don’t often insist on this kind of date 


Joyce Morey 
Greene (lowa) H. $ 


the boy to 


and 


fe 


— a 
ee) 
—s “ wT. 
IZ hae With so many young people at the telephone 
om 
company, there’s always something doing — parties, 


picnics, bowling, singing. . . . We're having a 
‘Family Night’ next week—why don’t you come?” 


“I'd love to, Sally. Can I bring Tom? I think 


he'd like to know more about the phone company.” 


“Sure, bring him. You'll have a swell time— 
and you'll like the folks here, too, they’re so friendly!” 


~ 


(x n ¢ y 


There may be oa telephone job waiting for you! 





CUTICURA clears up 
your bad complexion 


Blackheads and ex 
ternally caused pim 
ples are promptly 
relieved when you 
cleanse with fragrant, 
mildly medicated 
Cuticura Soap, apply 
Cuticura Oint- 
ment nightly and 
Cuticura Liquid 
during the day 
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Study ART in MIAMI 


Commercial, Fine Arts, Interior Design, Fashion illus 
tration, Fashion and Costume Design, Art in Advertis- 
ing, Portrait, Still Life, Landseape. Rooms available 
reasonable rates. Inquire regarding time payment pian 
TERRY ART INSTITUTE 
America’s Most Progre r 
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FREE a 
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Join the new NATIONAL FROGMAN CLUB today! Send 
$1.00 with your name and address to the club head- 


ment, redeemable in your local sp 

, ing goods store or depar!ment 
‘\2. A miniature rubber replica of a paw of 
FROG FEET water flippers for your key 

hain, lapel or windshield 

3 Attractive membership card certifying you 
are a FROGMAN 

4. A FROGMAN deca 


NATIONAL FROGMAN CLUB 

1428 S Maple Avenue 

Los Angeles (5, California 

Gentiomen: Attached is $1.00 in cash, check or 
money order. Enroit me in the NATIONAL 
FROGMAN CLUB for one year, and send 
me the items above 

Name 

Address 

City 
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Mi Fair Save your money. 


MAAMASHANE. (Paramount. Pro- 
duced and Directed by George Ste- 
vens. Screenplay by A. B. Guthrie, 
Jr.) 


There have been Westerns before that 
dealt with the grim frontier warfare 
between cattle barons and the home- 
steaders who went West to carve farm- 
lands out of the vast grazing grounds. 
And Alan Ladd has appeared before 
as the tight-lipped, mysterious stranger 
who fights on the side of justice, then 
quietly away. But in this big, 
handsomely Technicolored Western, 
new meaning is given both the familiar 
familiar characters. 

goes beyond the 
vents, emphasizing 
men on both sides, 
appearance—and all 
the living history. The 
ranchers had been the first white men 
in the Wyoming territory, had fougii 
the Indians and built the first homes 
They saw the farmers, who had moved 
West on government grants, as in- 
truders, their fenced-off claims cutting 
into the pasturage for their great herds 
The conflict comes to a head when the 
cattlemen import a killer to terrorize 
the homesteaders and drive them off 
the land. But Shane (Alan Ladd) had 
also been a gunfighter, a killer. He had 
joined with the farmers to find peace 
and forget the past. Reluctantly, as the 
film approaches its climax, Shane straps 
on his six-shooter and goes to work. 

If this sense of history strengthens 
the film, no less important is the brilliant 
directorial job of George Stevens. He 
has packed his picture with the chases 
and gunplay essential to any good 
Western. But also he has taken full 
advantage of. the natural beauties that 
surround his characters—the distant 
purple hills, the play of light and 
shadow over the coppery earth, the 
dark, dramatic skies of a thunderstorm 
as it suddenly approaches. And, per- 
haps most important of all, he has ob- 
tained outstanding performances from 


rides 


situations and the 
story 
mere of e 
the motives of the 
Shane has all the 


Because the 


surtace 


excitement—ot 


his entire cast. 

Alan Ladd has never been better; 
while Van Heflin, Jean Arthur, and little 
Brandon De Wilde, their hero-worship- 
ping make a memorable pioneer 
farm family. It’s the old story of the 
Goods and the Bads, but done with an 
ind integrity that make 


experience, 


son, 


intelligence 


Shane 


an untordetta 


MiMiI-THE DESERT RATS. (20th 
Century-Fox. Produced by Robert L. 
Jacks. Directed by Robert Wise.) 


When 20th Century-Fox released 
The Desert Fox, they came in for con- 
siderable criticism. Many felt that the 
picture tended to glorify Field Marshal 
Rommel. No such charge can be 
leveled against The Desert Rats. Con- 
cerned entirely with the North African 
campaign, it views the stirring defense 
of Tobruk from an Allied standpoint. 
Rommel figures largely (again played 
magnificently by James Mason), but 
there is no mistaking the heroes of this 
film. They are the men of the Australian 
9th Division and, more particularly, 
Richard Burton, the young British off- 
cer assigned to command the green 
troops. For 242 grim days they stood 
off the superior forces of the Nazis, 
harassing the enemy with surprise 
raids, keeping them perpetually off- 
balance until finally the garrison was 
relieved by the arrival of fresh troops 
under General Auchinleck. 

Not only Burton, the officer, but 
Chips Rafferty as a resourceful ser- 
geant, Robert Newton as a frightened 
private, Michael Pate as the impetuous 
Aussie captain — all contribute sharp, 
well-defined character portrayals. Your 
spine tingles as they set off on a 
hazardous night raid together. 

The photography, in black and white 
for a change, is clean and strong, ad- 
mirably catching the menacing shadows 
of the Libyan Desert, the gritty feel of 
a sand-storm or the flickering perimeter 
fire of the enemy’s big guns reflected 
in the night sky. Robert Wise has di- 
rected in a manner to bring credit 
not only upon himself, but on the brave 
men who inspired the film. 


Movie Check List 


Drama: “Man on a Tightrope. 
Mr Destination Gobi. ““MMember 
of the Wedding. “Wherever She Goes. 
wv Bright Road. “~The Tall Texan. 
Seminole. “Angel Face. “Thief of 
Venice, MThe Hitch-Hiker. 

Comedy: “““The Stooge. hv rH 
My Pal Gus. #Never Wave at a WAC 
“No Time for Flowers. 

Musical: “vv Call Me Madam 
444 Lili. ~“By the Light of the Sil- 
very Moon. “#1 Love Melvin. -~vH# 
Stars and Stripes Forever. ~“MRoad to 
Bali. “All Ashore. “The Stars Are 
Singing. MThe Desert Song. 

3-D. 4~/HHouse of Wax 
the Dark. Bwana Devil. 


MiMan in 





SENIORS $2! your clommate 


tiful and complete line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission. 
Free Memory Book with each order. 
Write today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1509 Maple St., Scranton §, Pa. 
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Savings? 
The three men in a smoking com 
partment of a train were discussing the 
One said, “I know a 
small hand to 


vagaries of men 
nan who writes a very 
save ink 5 

Another said, “A friend of my father 
always stops the clock at night to save 
wear and tear on it.” 

“Your men are spendthrifts 
third. “I know old 
won't read the paper because, he 
t wears out his glasses 


said 


the who 


an man 


says 


Good Old Days 
“Nowadays | 


was differ 


wver see 


\ rrandfathe I 


virl blush. In my day it 
ent.” 
Granddaughter ‘Why ( 


Whatever did you tell them? 


rt indpa! 


Critique 
Vrs. Jones (at “Doesn't 
hat contralto have 


Mr. Jones: “Yes 


earing makes it look a lot worse.” 


concert ) 
i large repertoire? 


and that dress she’s 


Assembly Line 


An old lady, visiting the city for the 
first time, saw on the front of a high 
building a glaring sign which 
‘The Smith Manufacturing Co.” 

“Laws-a-mercy,” she remarked, “I’ve 
heard of Smiths all my life, but I never 
knew where they made ’em.” 


read: 


New Trick 


Magician (to small boy whom he 
has just called onto the stage): “Now, 
young man, you have never seén me 
before, have you?” 

Small boy: “No, daddy.” 


‘Jim—you'd look good with a mustache.” 


The Whole Truth 


Salesman: “Is your mother home, 
Sonny?” 

Sonny: “Yes, sir.” 

Salesman (after knocking 
times): “I thought you said she was 
home.” 

Sonny 


here.’ 


] 
several 


‘She is. but we don’t live 


Superman 


out on 


hose 


The circus strong man rode 
horseback to challenge a farmer w 
great strength had gained him a repu 
tation. The tied his horse 
farmyard approached the 


circus man 
in the ind 
farmer. 

“Hey,” he called, “I've heard a lot 
about you, and | thought I'd see which 
is the better man.” 

Without answering, the farmer seized 
the hurled him bodily over 
the fence into the returned 
to his work. 

When the had 


breath the farmer growled, “Got any- 
pa 


intruder 
road and 


loser recovered his 
thing else to say to me 

“No,” the circus man panted, “per- 
haps you'll be good enough to throw 
me my horse.” 


Meaning? 

A cantankerous but wealthy old 
widow occupied a large mansion prac- 
tically in the heart of town. The only 
other person allowed on the premises 
was an equally cantankerous old man 
who was employed as a caretaker. 

One day the old lady overheard a 
passerby remark to the caretaker: “With 
the housing shortage as bad as it is, 
why won't that mean old witch rent 
part of this big house?” 

The woman didn’t hear the care- 
taker’s reply, so later she questioned 
him about it. 


“I hope you spoke up for me when 


you heard that remark.” 
“Yes'm” replied the old man. “I did 
I says, ‘She ain’t so old.’ ” 


Honest Answer 


Mother: “Jimmy, there were 
pieces of pie in the pantry this morn- 
ing and now there’s only one. How 
is that?” 

Jimmy: “I don’t know. It was so dark 
I guess I didn’t see the other piece.” 


No. Carolina Educatior 


Whoo! Whoo! 


Scoop: “What size shoe are you weat 
ing?” 
Butch 


Scoop 


“Twelve, | think.” 
“Did you get a whistle with 
them?” 

Butch: “No. Why?” 

Scoop: “Wow! Such big boats and 
no whistle!” 


two | 


| 
} 
| 
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Have your Racket Strung with 


© GENUINE 
GUT 
LA 


-Y Top-ranking players 
agree! Nothing takes 

the place of genuine gut. 
Ask for VICTOR Strings 
... genuine gut at its best. 


TENNIS 
RACKETS 


For added power 
and better control, 
play a Davis Tennis Racket 


VICTOR SPORTS, incorporated + Chicoge 32, Illinois 














America’s cracker! 
largest selling —_ Biscuits, z 








Coca-Cola... 


the refreshment 


of friends 


“Like people and show it’... 
that’s the formula for making friends. 
What better way 
to show esteem for your guests 
than to offer 
fine food and refreshment. 
Serv ing de licious ice-cold Coca Cola 
is hospitality at its best 
.. thoughtfulness your guests 


will remember. 
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BRAYMER DIMOND 


Senior Scholastic and 
World Week 
Editorial Advisory Board 


BRAYMER, CLARA V.: Consultant for Social Studies, Trenton, 
N. J. M.A., Teachers College, Columbia University. Former 
teacher, Central High School, Trenton, N. J. Director of Audio- 
Visual Workshops. Advisory Board, Social Education, National 
Council for Social Studies. 


DIMOND, STANLEY E.: Professor of Education, University of 
Michigan. Ph.D., University of Michigan. Teacher, Chairman 
f Social Studies Department, Supervisor of Department of 
Social Studies, Detroit Public Schools, 1929-1944. Director, 
Detroit Citizenship Education Study, 1944-50. Past President, 
National Council for the Social Studies 


DUNSTER, CORLIE F.: Teacher of Social Studies and Librarian, 
Shelby (Montana) High School. B.S., State Agricultural College 
of South Dakota. Past county superintendent of schools, Golden 
Valley County, Montana (1920-1923). Active in many state and 
community education associations and international projects 


FLETCHER, JACK W.: Chairman, Social Studies Department, 
farpon Springs (Fla.) High School. A.B., Emory University 
President-elect, Florida Education Association, Member, Cur- 
riculum Committee, Florida Council for the Social Studies, 
Editor, Pinellas Classroom Teacher 


DUNSTER 


aol 
Ps 


FLETCHER GREENE 


; ie 
ss > | 
MILLER 


NEIDICH SELKEN 


GREENE, MARY S.: Teacher, Social Studies Department, Brook- 
lyn (N. Y.) High School for Homemaking. M.A., Fordham Uni- 
versity. Member of special curriculum committees and former 
Borough Discussion leader in New York City Board of Education 


MILLER, SARAH L.: Chairman, Social Studies Department, 
Simon Gratz High School, Philadelphia, Pa. Ed. D., Temple 
University. Teacher, private and public schools in New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. Member, National Council for 
Social Studies. 


NEIDICH, OSCAR A.: Teacher, Social Studies Department, 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. M.A. and post 
graduate work at Teachers College, Columbia University. Former 
lecturer on international problems in New York City youth and 
adult centers. 


SELKEN, MARY A.: Chairman, Social Studies Department 
Capitol Hill Senior High School, Oklahoma City, Okla. M.A 





At Our Corner 


NCE a year in May, 
Magazines entertain the members 
of their Editorial Advisory Boards for 
two-day conference. This 


tones ot a“ 


uncheons, dinners, and theatre parties. 


Scholastic 
Advisory Boards 
in important 
ear the conference will be held on 
May 23-24 at the new Scholastic offices, 
33 West 42d Street, New York City. 
We shall move to our new home only 


Scholastic; 
social studies; 


1 } al J 
the week before, and the visit of our Time, ¢« 
] 
I dle elementary gr 


idvisers will be our first housewarming. 


At these annual meetings, the con 
tents of all our magazines for the past for 

ears are evaluated, and editorial pro May 22 
; 


; a 
ind problems for the coming The members 


» thoroughly discussed. The en visors 
rial staff I 
yrs and writers profit immens 


wisdom and experience of our 


Boards ire 
haustive process of 


Many policies adopted by our 
grow out of suggestions from geographical 
stimulating dis t 


ns tha hey iate. In addition 


the meetings have most enjoyable over- 
social 


Our six classroom magazines have a 
total of 29 members in their Editorial 
five each for Practical 
English, Literary Cavalcade, and Junior 
eight for Senior Scholastic 
and World Week, both for high school 
and six for NewsTime 
Since this is the first 
yur new publication for the mid- 
ides, has bee nm ih e@xX- 
istence, the NewsTime board will meet 
a spec ial preliminary 


sarticipates, and on standing qualifications through an ex pals 
investigation 


from their standing and achievements 


distribution from various 
ypes of communities, and to give bal- 


anced representation to various fields 


of specialization. The majority are class 
room teachers of English, Social Studies 


kind, including 
or elementary grades. Others are sul 
ject supervisors in city school systems, 
curriculum 


from university schools of education 


authorities, or professors 

Approximately half the members re 
tire each year, in order to maintain con 
tinuity from one year to the next and to 
provide a constant influx of fresh abil 
year that News- ities and interests. 

In June, after the meetings of the 
advisory boards, the 
executives of Scholastic also meet with 
session on the members of the National Advisory 


Council This composed of 


subject-matter 


grou 


the Editorial Ad- leading schoo] administrators, city su 


chosen for their out- — perintendents, and high school princi 


considers general problems of 


: : 
Apart publication policy from the standpoint 


#f administration. 


re 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHE! 


as educators, they are selected for wide 





